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Dreaming on naught but idle poetry, 

That fruitless and unprofitable art, 

Good unto none, but least to the professors. 

Ben Jonson: Every Man in His Humour, 1:1. 
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PERSEPHONE 

A DRAMATIC POEM 

MARGARET SHERWOOD 
June, 1902 



PERSEPHONE 

Demeter, goddess of the earth. 

Persephone, her daughter, goddess of death, and of spring. 

Aidoneiia, god of the lower world. 

A Group of Maidens. 

ThdUia, Greek matron, with her daughter and her spinning 
women. 

A Woodcutter, with his wife and children. 

The gods. Iris, Aphrodite, Hermes, Apollo, messengers to 
the lower world. 



PERSEPHONE. 



Act I. 



Scene 1, — Demeter and Persephone stand in a field of 
young wheat, near the walls of a Greek farm-house. Deme- 
ter is clad in a cloak of dusky blue, Persephone in yellow. The 
time is late spring. 

Demeter, Whither, my daughter? 

Persephone. Forth to gather flowers 

In yonder waving meadow by the sea. 

Dem, Here in my wheat grow purple hyacinths 
And there are tall white lilies by the stream. 
The deep red roses climbing on the walls 
Fill the warm air with fragrance. Bide with me I 

Pers, Stay not my footsteps for I long to pluck 
The next flower and the next, to wander on 
From iris bloom to iris; daflfodUs 
Shine golden in the sunlight; I would find 
The farthest blossom by the water's blue. 
Always my feet are eager to go forth 
On the wind's highway. Didst thou never know 
The joy of following the path imtrod? 

Dem, Ever I am content to stay where falls 

Broad simshine on my fields of springing grain^ 
Feeling on lifted face and outstretched arms 
The heat that bums from heaven, and breathes 

forth 
From earth in grass and flower. Child, thy hair 
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Is fragrant where I kiss it in the sun. 

The warmth of streams slow-crawling through 

the grass, 
Of leaves thrilled through with sunlight, and 

the glow 
Of all things blooming under summer sky 
Are in my love for thee. I do not seek! 
Life comes: it throbs about me in the wind; 
The meadows know it, and the stars at night 
That shine from out a sky of softer blue. 
Here stay, Persephone, and close at hand 
Will flowers blossom. Canst not feel them now, 
The struggle of the roots about thy feet? 
My other children of the field and stream 
Whisper to thee. Why shouldst thou go to find 
That which is nearer than this fragrant breeze 
Upon thy cheek? 
Pers, Mother, these flowers I know. 

Petal by petal, leaf by leaf. I yeam 
For perfume that has never come to me, 
And color that my eyes have never seen. 
Far blossoms call me, and their beauty holds 
Some keenest joy I shall not find at hand. 
Thou lovest the sunlight on thy yellow fields. 
And I the sunlight on the farthest sail 
Near the horizon, white against the blue. 
Dear to me are thy flowers and thy fields. 
And dearer still thy kiss upon my brow, 
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And yet the beauty that I do not know 

Tugs at my heart-strings. 
Dem. Go, Persephone! 

But say, thou wilt return? 
Pera. I shall return, 

Bringing perchance some flower even thou. 

Mother of all things growing, knowest not. 
[Persephone moves away. Demeter watches.] 
Dem. " Mother " is sweet to me upon her tongue! 

Ah, meadow, stream, and far blue mountain 
side. 

Fair are ye all, but naught is fair like her 

On the wide earth beneath the open sky. 

O blossom of my blood, Persephone, 

For thee do I make beautiful the world! 

Scene 2, — Demeter, her robe dim with distance, watches 
from afar Persephone and the sea-maidens who are dancing 
in a meadow near the ocean. 

Dem. Yonder they weave the mazes of the dance, 
Panope, Thoe, fair Ampithoe, 
Nesara, white-armed Speiro, Klymene, 
With fair-haired Amatheia and the rest. 
They tread in circles, touching hand to hand, 
Blue robe and white and golden broidered one. 
Rose hued and saffron, and the grass is green. 
Now turn they and come forward one and one, 
With floating garments coloring the wind, 
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As if the very flowers of the field 

Had suddenly grown tall and moved away, 

Gaining free feet for measures of the dance. 

Yea^ there be many maidens^ and but one, 

That is Persephone. Fairest of all, 

Like a tall lily in her gleaming robe, 

With dark hair falling on her neck she stands. 

And all my love throbs toward her in the wind 

That waves the soft deep grasses by the sea. 

Perfumes come from her on the sweet salt air 

Of lilies, violets, narcissus blooms. 

Glad of her presence. Now her voice I hear 

With hum of bees and stirring of the wind 

In reeds and grasses. I am all content 

That she should dance with other maidens there 

Thinking their thoughts and moving to their 

tread. 
Surely she has forgotten her strange quest, 
Laughing and making merry. Nay, but now 
She moves apart, and swiftly, like a shaft 
Of golden sunshine, pierces through the grass, 
Then stops, half turning, and I cannot see — 
Who hunger for each look upon her face — 
The wonder in it. Lo, she bends, as one 
Who finds some flower in the deep marsh grass, 
Where crocus, flags, and violets are thick. 
I know not what it is, and I must go 
To see her holding it within her hand. 
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Scene S, — Persephone stands alone in the meadow, looking 
down at the flower of the amaranth growing near her feet. 
The maidens watch her from a little distance, Demeter from 
farther away. 

Pera. A flower I have never seen before, 

A perfume that my dreams have never known: 
O beautiful and strange, with hidden light 
Throbbing through the pale purple of the 

leaves! 
Is this the blossom that hath drawn my feet 
Mom after mom by ways untried and new? 
In what far soil and imder what strange sky 
Hath imimagined beauty won to flower? 
A gold of other sunset clouds than these 
Lies at its heart. 

[She bends,] 

I touch it so and so, 
Yet dare not pluck from its immortal stem. 

[Then, with a siuiden movement, she hends to pick it. A shadow 
falls between her and the sun. Rising, she sees before her 
chariot and horses, and one stands near her with shadowed 
face, yet beatttifiU, Aidoneus, god of the lower world. He 
holds out his hand to her.] 

Aidoneus. Maiden, I come to claim thee. Forth 

with me I 
Pera. But nay! 

Aid. Persephone! Persephone! 

Pera. None ever spoke my name like that before. 
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Aid, I, the Compeller, woo thee. Thou shalt say 
Whether that wooing shall be sweet or stem. 

Pers. Alas, I tremble! 

Aid. Yet, thy hand in mine, 

Shalt thou go down to know the secret things 
Of earth and sky. Nay, linger not ; my steeds 
Chafe at the breaking of the long sea foam. 

Pers, But who art thou to call me thus afar 

From my own meadows and my mother's voice? 
A stranger, and wouldst win me thus to ride 
In yonder chariot? Away! Away! 
For never have I looked upon thy face. 

Aid. Dimly, Persephone: dost thou forget? 

In dreams, remember. 

Pers. 

[Passing her hand across her brow.] 

Ah, I do not know! 
Methinks I both remember and forget. 

Aid. Persephone, I ask but for my own. 

And thou must with me. Start not thus aside: 
Tender am I and gentle as the fall 
Of summer rain upon the budded flowers. 
Long have I loved the tread of thy white feet 
Upon the grass above me, and have yearned 
As mortals yearn not. Joy awaits for thee, 
Love without compass, yea, and beauty too. 
I force thee not away, but thou wilt come. 

Pers. Both would I go, and stay. I fear, and yet 
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Yon shadowed face hath a compelling charm. 
Nay, I would bide here where the flowers grow, 
And sunshine falls. I cannot miss the breeze 
Blowing among the tresses of my hair; 
I cannot miss the fragrance of the sea 
With sunmier blossoms standing at its edge. 
Grow these where thou wouldst take me? 

Aid. Other blooms 

And sweeter fragrance wait thee. Fadeless 

grow 
The blossoms of that coimtry. Wonderful 
Beyond the searching of the eyes this land! 

Pers, The yearning for the yet ungathered flower 
Is strong upon me, and I fain would go. 
Yet needs must stay. None ever yet said, 

" Come,'' 
That stirred such longing in me. 

Aid. Wilt thou forth? 

[Persephone steps slowly toward him.] 

Pens. The smiling through the sadness of his face 
Is like the simshine in a dusky brook 
Gold at the depths. Yea, I will follow thee. 

[Then cis he carries her away she cries.] 
Alas! I see no more my mother's face. 

Scene 4. — The searmaidens stand looking from one to 
another in astonishment. 

AnuUheia. I was spell-bound and could not even cry. 
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Klymene. Ah, woe, I fear and tremble I 

Thoe. Call aloud 

And she may hear thee. 

Panope (shivering). Nay, she will not come. 

One dim of face hath stolen her away. 

Ampithoe. But went she willingly? 

Speiro. With joy, methought. 

Nesara. Nay, terror lay upon her, and her eyes 
Besought for succor. 

Amath, I would follow her 

To know where she may wander, what she finds. 

Spei. There was a hidden wisdom in his face. 

Klym. Not thus would I be wooed I Some man 
whose house 
Faces his meadows, and whose cows go down 
At eventime to water at the brook. 
Shall lead me home a bride; and he and I 
Will walk worn paths along familiar fields. 
I shall not journey under unknown skies I 
[Demeter comes, her robe fluttering as she hastens.] 

Dem. Persephone, my child, Persephone! 

Did ye not see one take her? She is gone I 
Am I grown blind to think that ye stand here 
While she is missing? Heard ye not her cry, 
Yet did not save her? Thou, Ampithoe, 
Klymene, Speiro, Thoe, Panope, 
Could ye not lift a hand to hold her back? 
Speak ! Tell me who hath stolen her away? 
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Maidens. The winds say nothing, and the waves are 
dumb: 
So we, who saw but did not understand. 
Dem, Why stand ye there to torture me, whose hurt 
Is that of wounded creatures torn in twain? 
I saw a shadow falling on my grass. 
The dark wheels passed — Ah, whither did 

they go? 
Then came her cry, that pierces now my heart! 

[Demeter holds out her arms to the sky.] 
Vainly I lift my pleading arms to Zeus, 
And fold them empty on my empty breast. 
Maidens. Nay, grieve not, for perchance she may 

return. 
Dem. Come forth to seek her, I this way, ye that! 
Maidens. We shall not find her though we travel 

fast. 
Dem. Do ye not know, it is Persephone, 

No common maiden who is witched away, 

Persephone, the meaning of the spring. 

The gathered beauty of earth's thousand 

flowers? 
Now to the farthest verge of the salt sea 
Will I pursue her, and will tread the land 
Where the last tree stands out against the 

sky. 
Then stay ye here to wind the dance and sing. 
Break into joyous laughter and forget. 
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What could young maidens know of grief like 
mine? 
[Demeter goes mournfully away, drawing her doak about her,] 

Amath. Long will she search, but think you she will 

find? 
Spei. Lone will she wander, and she stood apart 
Too far to see the comfort of his face. 



Act II. 



Scene 1. — A field of ripe wheat, with reapers cutting the 
grain. Demeter draws near, worn and weary, her robe 
faded and dusty. 

Dem, Childless I wander, and the way is long. 
By steep hill-path and white highway I go, 
To purple mountain distance and blue sea, 
Persephone! My lost Persephone! 
Somewhere art thou with softly falling hair 
On tender shoulders where my kisses lie. 
Somewhere thine eyes look wistfully for mine 
But cannot meet them. Every part of me 
That brought me joy when thou wert by my 

side 
Is path for torture; wounded are mine ears 
By the soft chirping of the nested birds 
And the glad bleating of the half-grown lambs 
That call their mothers : wounded are mine eyes 
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By fruited vine and oUve, or the sight 
Of women holding fast their children's hands 
At fountain-side or roadway; and the breath 
Of wild grapes blossoming beside the sea 
Brings back the moment thou wast won away. 
The earth that lost thee is all full of thee. 
Afar I see thy yellow garment gleam^ 
I hasten^ swift of foot, but only find 
The sunshine falling on a hollow place. 
The rustle of the wind-stirred poplar trees 
Comes as thy whisper to me, and the voice 
Of running water calls me in thy name. 
Where drooping branches wave I see thy robe 
Fall with thy motion. Yea, in all the earth 
Is but Persephone, and she is not. 
Searching, I meet on hill or moimtain-side. 
Swift-footed Hermes, Iris, rainbow clad, 
Apollo on the hilltop in the dawn. 
Pale Hecate in distant glen at night: 
Not one has seen thee in the earth or sky. 
And men I ask: they only shake their heads; 
The children laugh at my inquiring; 
Only dumb beasts would seem to imderstand — 
Are they encompassed with a woe like mine? 
Like me they know but earth nor comprehend 
The meaning of the gods who hold the sky. 
Last eve a mother cow whose late-bom calf 
Was taken from her, turned her face to mine: 
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My grief was in her lowing, and I laid 

My cheek upon her forehead and was still. 

By night, with flaming torch, I search and 

find 
Walled town and vineyard safe beneath the 

stars. 
The shepherds dreaming by their silent flocks. 
The nightingale pours out a love like mine, 
The little owl calls softly. Fragrance comes 
From shadowed flowers sweet and wet with 

dew, 
Sweetness I know not, I, who know each bud, 
Lily, narcissus, red anemone. 
That opens in the meadow. Ever I 
Go seeking vainly in the dusk and dawn. 
And vainly in the sunlight. Summer broods 
On these broad meadows where they cut the 

grass 
And load it into wains. Through the still air 
Beats golden simshine on the wheat, and seel 
My scarlet poppies bum the field to flame. 
Yon reaper comes along the yellow field 
With flashing sickle, while the air is filled 
With hum of bees and locust calls and soimd 
Of the west wind that murmurs in the com. 
Him will I ask: " Hast seen Persephone? " 
— No answer is there, only falling grain. 
Now will I turn and search this silence out. 
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Scene 2, — A room where women are spuming, some turning 
the wheel, others winding thread from the distaff. Thaleiai 
the mistress of the house, is weaving a harvest scene. 

First Woman, Ah, but this autumn early comes the 

cold! 

Already mom and night red coals must glow 

Upon our hearth. 

Second Worn. The vintage has drawn near; 

Olive and apple ripen on the trees. 

Third Worn, {sighing). The com is gathered for the 

threshing floors, 

And empty, empty, empty lie the fields. 

Thaleia {who is grave of face). Sad now are they 

who have no roof of home 

But wander by wide plain and barren hill. 

[A young girl enters and goes to Thaleia^ waiting. Her dress 
is pale green, and there are fiUets in her hair,] 

Thai, Doris, hast done the service that I bade? 
Doris. Yea, I have done it, mother. 
TIuil. In thy face 

Shines wonder as for something thou hast seen. 
I bade her place, at crossing of the ways, 
For wandering Demeter in her quest. 
Red wine and wheaten bread. Now what has 
chanced? 
Fourth Worn, {unmnding thread from her distaff and 
whispering) . Didst know Thaleia lost a daugh- 
ter once, 
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Erithoe, in flower of her youth? 

For this she sends the mourning goddess 

food — 
So is it given her to understand. 

Dor. (breathlessly). Mother, I placed them on a 
broad flat stone: 
The wine was in a crystal flask, the bread 
Was on an earthen platter, and her robe 
Was blue. 

Thai, (starting). Whose robe, my child? 

Dor. The woman's robe 

Who came and stood beside me as I placed 

Some red-brown leaves of briar by the food 

Thinking to please whoever wandered there. 

[The women leave wheel and distaff and gather round the girl, 
listening.] 

First Worn, (in an awestruck voice). Was it a 

woman, Doris? 
Dor. So I thought. 

Second Worn, (whispering). Speak, had she golden 

hair? 
Dor. Her hair was hid 

Beneath her mantle. 
Third Worn. Was she beautiful? 

And was her garment dull or gay in hue? 
Dor. It was the far blue of the distant hills. 

Shaded and soft, and she was beautiful. 

Her face was like my mother's, fair and sad. 
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Thai, (softly, and with a little sob), — Erithoe, my 
chUd, Erithoe! 

Fifth Worn. What hath she spoken to thee? 

Dor. Worn she came^ 

And weary were her feet. I begged her sit, 
And so I served her with the bread and wine. 
Gravely she took; grave were her words of 

thanks. 
Her lifted eyes with unshed tears were wet. 
Then spake she, and her voice was softly sweet. 
Asking if I had seen her daughter lost 
Long months ago when spring to summer turned. 
Then — it was verj^ strange — I begged to know 
Whether she were a little maid like me; 
" Aye," said the mother; " small, with thin 

child's arms. 
And wide eyes, full of wonder; smaller still. 
Lying, a tiny babe, within my arms. 
And she was tall, too, like a poplar tree. 
Slender, with wind-blown tresses wonderful. 
Parted and dark above her low white brow." 
Then called she, with a sob, " Persephone? " 
But I said nothing, only shook my head. 
For I was puzzled sore to understand 
How her lost daughter were at once a babe, 
A little girl like me, and maiden grown 
As tall as thou art. Dost thou comprehend? 

Thai. Aye, Doris. 
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Dor. But I find it very hard: 

Shall I know some day, mother? 
Thai, Yes, my child. 

The years will come to make thee learn it 

all. 
Said she aught else, this stranger? 
Dor. Nay, but gazed 

Long at my hair and touched my fillet here 
With gentle fingers; then, as I looked up, 
Methought I saw a shining on her face. 
First Worn. Thine own hath caught it! 
Second Worn. Yea, it was 

the god! 
The child hath met Demeter wandering. 
Third Worn, {shaking her head). Glad am I it was 
not Kallisthene 
Who saw this thing, for it is never well 
For us to speak with the immortal ones. 
Thai. Nay, this is but a mother and bereft; 

Her touch can mean but blessing: so they 

win 
Through their own sorrowing to know our lot. 
Doris, each day thy task shall be to go 
With food and drink to yonder wayside stone. 
Perchance the goddess needs thee, and, if not. 
Some woman, wandering alone, may find 
The wine and bread, and, taking them, be 
glad. 
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Scene 3. — A threshing floor. One thresher holds a shovel 
full of gndn up to the wind. One leans upon his flail, pausing 
in his work. A third stands near. 

First Thresher. What ails the winnowing? The 
breeze hath blown 
The chaff among the wheat and carries both 
Past tree and roadway. Good the harvesting, 
And yet we reap no profit. 

Second Thr. Fair and red 

Show all my apples, yet they drop too soon, 
Watered about the core. 

Third Thr. (nodding). And on my vine 

Shrivel the grapes imripened. Sure some curse 
Is working in the land. Hist, there I saw 
The moving of a shadow yonder. Whew! 
The wind hath blown the dust into my eyes. 

Second Thr. And mine! 

First Thr. And mine! 

Third Thr. I am half blind, 

and yet 
Before that sudden gust of wind I saw 
Blue like the falling of a robe move there 
Beyond the cloud of yellow grain that blows 
From off the spade. 

First Thr. (dropping the shovd). Demeter wan- 
dering! 

Second Thr. (shaking his head). Demeter brings but 
blessing. She it is 
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Who sends the wagons loaded from the field, 
And piles the threshed gram high. The gift 

is hers 
Of apples in the orchard, baskets full 
Of ripened olives and of juicy figs. 

[The three go back to their work,] 
Third Thr. This cursed flail hath hit me in the 
eye I 
Some angry god is mocking us in hate. 

[In ihe field just beyond the threshing fl,oor Demeter appears 
against ihe golden broivn of ihe stvbble. Her face is 
worn and fvU of misery. She lifts her arms and stretches 
them out toward the fields.] 

Dem. Ye harvest fields that keep me from mv child, 
Ye leaved trees that hide her — where, oh 

where? 
Hill, meadow, wood, I lay upon you all 
The curse of arms grown empty; hands that 

reach 
And touch not ; ears that wait but never hear. 
I curse the planting of the seed, the first 
Fresh green grass blades above the soft brown 

soil. 
The waving yellow barley and the wheat. 

(Persephone, until earth yields thee up 
May cows not find their pasture, springs run 
dry. 
No blossoms come to apple tree or pear! 
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j May no rain fall, that drought may kill the 

I land, 

U And earth may suffer, as I suffer now, 

^ Even I, Demeter, I who walk alone. 
earth, where simshine falls as fell her kiss 
On mouth and hair; where the leaf shadows 

Ue 
As lay her fingers on my forehead, earth 
Where breezes run through the swayed grass as 

ran 
Swift love through me at sound of her footfall, 
In sowing and in reaping be thou cursed. 
In harvesting and planting, with great need 
Of sunshine and of rain imtil she come. 

Scene 4* — An earthen altar to Zeus out under the open 
fiky. The grass upon it is dry and withered. Two women 
enter, one with an empty distaff in her hand; the other 
carries nothing. The first holds out her arms and prays. 

First Worn. Zeus, who rulest in the upper sky, 
Have pity on thy children I Deep their need ! 
Now the earth fails us, offering no gifts. 
The fields once blue with blossoming of flax 
Lie sere and bare. 

Second Worn. Empty I stretch my arms, 

That folded once my children. Pale they lie. 
With cold hand pillowing the hollow cheek. 
Nor know my voice, nor feel the fall of tears. 
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[They stand, gazing upward, and holding out their anna in 
voiceless entreaty, when an old man enters, white-haired, 
bowed. He lays gifts upon the altar, withered apples, and 
a sheaf of blighted wheat,] 

First Worn, Comest thou to pray? 

Old Man, Ay. 

Second Worn. What thy grief? 

[He gives no answer, bub lifts his arms,] 
Old Man, Hunger and thirst I sulBfer, mighty Zeus! 

Upon the earth thy rain hath ceased to fall. 

O'er barren field and the imseeded shore 

Whistle shrill winds. Lacking their food and 
drink 

The kine low faintly. Hear my prayer, Zeus, 

And grant an end imto Demeter's pain. 

[He turns, and stretches his arms down toward the earth.] 
And thou, ruler of the underworld, 
Great Aidoneus, the dreadful king unseen. 
Who snatched Persephone to be thy bride. 
Grant her return to heal the grief of earth. 

\ The hills have need of her: the meadows wait. 

Scene 6, — On the hills. The gray clouds hang low, and 
flakes of snow are falling. An old man enters, with a load of 
acorns, wild berries, and wood for burning. At his side 
comes his little daughter Prato, leading home her goats. She 
is clad in homespun, and her feet are bound with pieces of 
doth to keep out the cold. 

Prato, Father, the wind is cold upon my cheeks. 
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I would I were a goat and had long hair 

Like Doto's and Ky maltha's on my face. 
Woodcutter. Nay, little daughter, wait; these fagots 
here 

Will make the fire blaze upon the hearth. 

When we reach home thy fingers shall be 
warm 

For thou shalt hold them to the dancing flames. 

I could be happy were my son but well. 
Pra, Those yellow grasses, tall above the snow, 

Must be all frozen, and I think the wind 

Shivers through them and in the dry oak leaves. 

It makes me half afraid, and I hear cries 

Amid the rustling. 
Woodc. Think how we shall have 

Honey for supper, and my father's tale 

Of how Odysseus wandered on the sea 

By alien shores. 
Pra. (clapping her hands). Truly I do not mind 

The cold! Run, Do to I Run, Kymaithal Haste! 

But father, see! A woman comes this way. 

Her face half covered and her head bent down: 

She must be cold, perchance has lost the road. 

May I go ask her if she will not come 

To share our honey, hear the tale with me? 
Woodc. Yea, but art not afraid? 
Pra. What should I fear? 

Mother! 
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Dem. (starting). Child; speak that word to me again, 
It is lost music sounding in my ears. 

Pra, Mother, what dost thou here at night alone, 
When snow is falling? 

Dem, Far and near I go; 

Forever seeking, still I do not find. 

Pra, If thou wilt come with us thou shalt be 
warm. 
Bread shalt thou have, and hear a merry tale 
Of one Odysseus, wandering for years. 

Dem, A merry tale! 

Pra. Did I say aught amiss? 

[Demeter lays her hand on the chiUTs head, bends aver it and 
weeps, Praio looks up, puzzled,] 

Pra, I have a little brother who lies ill 

Home in the cradle. Thou shalt take him up 
And hold him if thou wilt upon thy knee. 

Dem, I come! 

Woodc, {drawing near), 'Tis but a few steps farther 
on. 
Take courage! Food is there enough at home, 
And yet not such as I would set before 
A stranger tall and goodly as thou art. 
Ill hath the harvest served us, for our wheat 
Grew full of cockles, and the herds ran dry 
Before the time. There is some curse abroad. 

Dem, Ah, I rejoice! Hath there been suffering, 

Parched mouth and dry and hungering for food? 
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Mine eyes have seen the curling of the leaves, 
The burning of the bared fields in the sun; 
Mine ears have heard the lowing of lean kine 
At the dried streams, and have been comforted : 
(Yea, I am glad that earth should suffer loss 
JAs I have suffered. 
Woodc. The poor soul is crazed. 

And knows not what she speaks I 

\To Demeter,] 

Sickness has come 
After the reaping of the grain. My son, 
Who has but two years' life, lies ill at home. 
Dem. Ah, would that thou wert ill within my arms. 
Flushed, fevered, so that thou wert only there, 
My daughter, whom the earth has stolen away. 

[The tDoodcutter dries his eyes upon his mantle, brit Prato 
weeps open-eyed, Demeter holds out her hands toward 
them.] 

Dem. Now will I go with thee to see thy son. 

Scene 6. — The interior of the cottage, a few minutes 
later. A woman stands before the hearth, where the fire 
bums low. In a basket cradle, hung near the floor by ropes, 
a child lies. Demeter enters, her cloak pushed back from 
her head, and her yellow hair shining. As she passes toward 
the fire the child stretches out his hands and pulls the skirt 
of her robe. The goddess leans swiftly down and takes 
him in her arms, kissing him on the lips. 

Pherusa (the mother). Listen! His cry hath ceased. 
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Pra, Give him to me! 

Dem, Nay , leave him in my arms : he goes not hence. 
There, as one child alone hath lain, he lies: 
Even as her head his head upon my breast, 
And so stretched she her arms. No hurt shall 

come 
From lying in my bosom. 

Pher. Who is this 

That ye have brought here with a shining face? 

Woodc. A wanderer by steep and lonely ways. 
Lost is her daughter, and she goes in quest. 

Pher. Welcome be all who wander I Prato, run 
And tie the goats; then haste to help me spread 
Food worthy of this guest who comes alone, 
Perchance hath lost her way. Ah, it had been 
A rarer feast but for bad harvesting! 

[Mother and chUd place upon the table in earthen dishes olives, 
cheese, wild honey, bread. Wooden bowls are put out for 
drinking. Prato carries to Demeter a shallow beechen 
bowl that she may vxish her hands.] 

Pher. Now in the ashes will I cook this egg 

And give it to the stranger. See, some wine 
Is left still in the smallest flask : for her 
Pour it into a bowl and sprinkle cheese 
And fine-ground barley over. 

Dem. {looking up). Stay thy hand! 

Could I drink out thy last red drop of wine? 

Pher. Glad were I if the best the home affords 
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Were worthy one who sorrows! Thou shalt 

drink; 
And may the gods bless thy abiding here 
K thou wilt stay, and bless thy parting feet 
If thou must go. 
[Demeter daaps the child more doedy in her arme^ 

Woodc. Hearken! The child! There came 

Laughter from him who hath not even smiled 
Since he lay ill. 
Pra. See how his face has grown 

All rosy. He is playing with her hair. 
Woodc. This step upon our threshold has brought 

peace. 
PJier. Wilt thou break bread? The child shall lie 
again 
Within his cradle. Thou hast hungered long. 
Dem. Nay, nay! He leaves me not. Here shall he 
he 
Upon my knee. Place thou some curds and 

bread 
Near my right hand, that, when he needs it not, 
I may reach forth and eat. I hunger sore. 

[Prato does her bidding. The family ait and eat, looking anx- 
iously at Demeter, who holds the child upon her right arm 
and now and then takes a hit of food. When the meal is 
ended the father rises,] 

Woodc. The kine must go to water at the brook. 
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Pher, Prato, go lead the goats and give them hay. 

[Pherusa busies herself putting away the food. Demeter, in 
the winter twilight^ sits by the fire speaking softly to het' 
self,] 

Dem, Such bitter grief hath bound me in myself 
(i have been glad to see the suffering 
Of men and beasts upon the earth that hides 
One face forever from me, and my hate 
Hath been a potent curse to hurt and kill. 
The kine have sickened in the field, the seed 
iHath rotted in the furrows, and the leaves 
Hang dry and sapless in the winter wind. 
Lo, I am glutted with my vengeance! Now 
A child's touch hath undone me. 
See, with the kiss I laid upon his lips 
The curse hath broken. Like an infant god, 
Lusty and strong he lies upon my knees, 
And laughs to feel the sudden rain of tears 
Fall on bare feet and forehead. O, thou child, 
That liest where she lay, Persephone, 
Yea, for thy sake will I forgive the earth, 
And it shall bud and blossom and bring forth. 
, Young lambs shall play among the springing 
/ i flowers, 
I ( LA^nd, in the sunshine on the greening grass, 
i I The cows shall lie at peace beside their young. 
IBlossom of fragrant almond, peach, and pear 
' Shall open out in loveliness. Again 
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The young leaves bursting from the sheathfed 

buds 
Shall make green shadows on the green beneath. 
The mother-love glows in me like a flame, 
For them, for thee. Aye, it encircles thee, 
Burning on hair, on cheek, on lifted hands, 
Making thee one immortal like myself. 
[Pherusa cries out in distress.] 

Pher, The flame! She has set fire to my child. 
[She rushes forward to snatch him. The woodatUer speaks 
from the doorway.] 

Woodc, Naj'^, let her be. A blessing hath she brought. 

[Pherusa grasps the child and looks anxiously at face and feet,] 
Dem. Be not afraid I I have not done him harm. 
Nay, all his life shall he be different 
Because that he hath lain upon my breast 
And turned my hate to pity. When he grows 
Some grace that other mortals may not wear 
Shall rest upon him, and he shall be wise 
With the deep wisdom of the streams and 

flowers. 
Of creeping root and waving grass and all 
The loveliness that blossoms in the sun. 
The secret of the birds shall rest with him, 
Of waving treetops, of the clouds that float 
Gently across the deep blue summer sky. 
Yea, I have blessed him, I who well may bless. 
And thee, for that thou bare him, thee, who gave 
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The last red drop from out thy flask of wine 
For comfort of one footsore and bereft. 

[Demeter disappears,] 
Pra. How tall the stranger seemed I 
Pher. {as if waking from a dream). But is she gone? 
Woodc. Fragrance floats round me that I do not 
know, 
And light shone from her. Saw ye face and 
hair? 
Pher, (stretching ovi her arms toward the sky). With 
one of the inmiortals have we talked, 
Yea, and have sheltered imder our thatched 

roof 
A god I 

Act III. 

Scene 1, — The lower world, partly veiled and dim. Aido- 
neus and Persephone walk in fields of asphodel. Afar, shaded 
by willow and poplar, flow the silver rivers of the under world. 

Aid. Art thou content? 

Pers. Aye, all content, and yet — 

Aid. Hast found thy flower? 

Pers. I have found and plucked, 

Yet dim with distance still they stretch away, 
Where willow pale and silver poplar gleam, 
And wait my coming. Ever mine the joy 
Of following still to find; ever before 
Stretch new horizons with new flush of dawn. 
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Aid. Yet thou art wan with longing — 

Pers. For the 

touchy 

The old touch of her fingers on my brow. 

That to idiich no words answer have I found , 

And if I see her face I cannot tell; 

But joy is not without my mother's kiss. 

The falling of her steps uncomforted 

Hurts underneath the grasses. 

Aid. Hath she need ? 

Yet who needs not the light upon thy brow 

Where blends the beauty of that world with this? 

Deep are thine eyes with wisdom, O my Queen I 

All that has bloomed and faded with the flowers 

Since the first petals opened to the sun 

Has left its secret there. Hush, stir of wings! 

The soimd of swift footfall is in mine ears. 

Yonder comes one who serves the gods on high. 

[Iris, the messenger of the gods, appears, her rainbow-HrUed 
garments breaking the shadows. She kneels before AtdO" 
neus.] 

Iris, O Aidoneus, on earth with outstretched arms 
Men pray to thee. Swift-footed have I run 
By hill-town and bare field and white seashore: 
/ Lo, everywhere a sobbing and a cry 
Of children, himgry at the mother's knee, 
Of women wailing by bare threshing floors, 
I Yea, of strong men who bow the head and weep. 
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Apple and fig and olive tree are shorn; 

i Barren the fields of barley and of wheat; 
, ; The bladed grass is yellow by the streams. 
*> : Great Zeus, who rules the blue sky over men, 
i i Hath sent to bid thee listen to their cry 

ij Who suffer under mad Demeter's curse. 

moves an into the shadow f and Aphrodite enters in her 
robes, " woven by the hours and the graces, in hues of 
hyacinth, crocus, violet, liLy"'\ 

A'phrodile. Great Aidoneus, I come to ask one boon, 
Even I, to whom men pray. Upon the earth 
Languish my people. Cursed are field and 

wood, 
And love is cursed. Wan mouth on hungry 

mouth 
}ls pressed, and joy there is not, for that thou 
;Hast stolen away Persephone, the Spring. 
?The wedded look upon their empty fields, 
j Hearing no voice of children on the wind; 
jThe birds are songless, and the nests lie bare. 
Yea, thou hast hushed the laughter on my lips. 
Now, in love's name, I pray thee, grant the 

spring! 
For voiceless bird, for barren wife I pray; 
Grant thou again the building of the nest. 
The weaving of the cradle. Thou, whose love 
Hath robbed the brief, sweet hour of human joy, 
Send forth the feet of lovers in the grass, 
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Give back the sunshine's gold, the heaven's 
blue. 

[Aphrodite waits, lighting the shadows, while ApoUo enters, 
with his bow. He is preceded by a long shaft of surdight'\ 

ApoUo. I stand upon the borders of that world 

That hushes even the gods, where I, who know 
All that lies out beneath the open sky 
Have never entered. Aidoneus, I come, 
Apollo, god of sunlight, come to beg 
By all the desolation of the fields, 
\ By dying flower and withered fruit, give back. 
Give back Persephone unto the earth ! 
O send thou her, whose very face is joy, 
Whose motion, beauty, and whose breathing, 
hope, 
'o bring the first faint color to the buds, 
le first green to the grasses. Let the thrill 
new life quickening run along the streams, 
id up the hillsides. Maidens dance no more 
Tnto the cithara when strings are touched. 
\o longer in the deep shade of the oak. 
While I lie warm near by upon the grass. 
Pipes the glad shepherd to his sleepy flocks. 
Among the reeds no longer sings the wind 
Nor stirs faint harmonies on poplar leaves. 
Send back her feet to tread the fields of earth. 
Her step is music; through her light footfalls 
Shall the lost melody come back to life. 
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[The shaft of sunlight grows stronger, Hermes comes sunfUy, 
as if driven by the wind.] 

Hermes. My wind of dawn hath turned into a prayer 
Wherein pleads all the sorrow of mankind. 
It reaches high Olympus, and the gods, 
Whose high behests my wingM feet obey, 
Have sent me hither to lead forth thy Queen, 
Past the white rock that guards the shadowed 

land, 
Across the sea which laves that shore and this. 
That once again Demeter's hand may touch 
The nameless beauty of her daughter's face. 

[Hermes vkvUs, on tiptoe. Hints of color and of sunlight come 
from the misty distances where Aphrodite and ApoUo wait,'] 

Aid, Thou hast heard all, Persephone. Wilt go? 

Thou smilest to know the need of men for thee. 

Queen of this world nor gods nor mortals know, 

Wilt leave me here alone? 
Pers. Lord of my life. 

Not so! What were that world without thee? 
None 

Could understand my boundless love for thee. 

The beauty that I sought is on thy brow. 

And gazing there, I win it. 
Aid, Yet thine eyes 

Hunger for sweet familiar things of earth. 
Pers. Lethe I have not drunk, and there is naught 
I would forget. 
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[Aidoneus plucks and breaks a pomegramaie^ and holds out Iks 
fruU to her,] 

Aid, This shalt thou eat with me 

Before thou goest hence. Thou wilt return? 

Pers. Deep red it is, and curiously veined, 
And it is strange of taste. I will return! 
But dost thou bid me go? 

Aid. Yea, let them see 

The beauty that lives here eternal; gleams, 
Brief moments only snatch they in the sun. 
Petal by petal, opening anew, 
It breathes immortal fragrance. Go thou up 
And dawn upon the world that they may know 
The goddess of the passing of men's lives. 
And goddess of the spring. 

Scene f . — Demeter is standing near a small temple on a 
hiDeide. There are woods in the background. Husbandmen 
are jdowing with great white oxen in the fields along the 
hill. Birds are singing near, and swallows, twittering about 
the temple roof, build nests. 

Dem. I feel faint color sweep o'er field and wood ; 
The topmost twigs grow red against the blue; 
Thrush and wood-pigeon come, but she comes 

not — 
No bird hath brought me tidings of my child: 
The swallow that hath traveled far says naught; 
The crane amid the marshes standeth dumb; 
Above my head the wild geese fly in flocks, 
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But give no sign. Only the earth I know, 
The blade, the leaf, the seeking of the roots 
In the dark soil, the reaching of the twig 
Against the sky; but they that wander far 
Along the upper air must surely see. 

[Demeter stretches her arms out tn entreaty , then drops them at 
her side arui goes nearer the wood,] 

Methinks I half perceive her waiting there 
Among the shining stems of silver birch. 
That stand against the purple of yon cloud. 
Slender was she, and so gleamed her white 
arms. 

[As Demeter lingers, lost in grief, the plowmen come nearer, 
drawing furrows up the hill. Then, over the brow of the 
hill, she sees Persepihone coming toward her, Demeter 
gives a cry, and runs swiftly to meet her. The hu^nrnd- 
men plow on,] 

Denf,, Persephone! My child, Persephone! 

Close, close upon my breast thy lovely head I 
i It is thine eyes and hands, thy very brow! 
1 Thy shoulders quiver as they feel my kiss, 
! And thy warm hair gives back my touch of love, 
i Now at thy coming hear I stir of life, 
: Budding of leaf and flower, and the grass 
'Springs fresh about thy feet, Persephone. 

Behold, with sudden thrill of leaf and light 

Yon silver poplars bum like long green flames! 

Unseal thy lips and tell me, O thou joy, 
I Incarnate color, fragrance of all things, 
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Whence comest thou? What is this beauty 

strange 
Upon thy face? 
Pers. Perchance I wear his look. 

first Husbandman. Sweet odors mingle with the 
smell of earth. 
I warrant there is blossoming somewhere. 
Second Hush. See, yonder almond flushes into 
bloom! 
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THE DWARFS QUEST 

A BALLAD 

SOPHIE JEWETT 



THE DWARF'S QUEST. 

Sir Dagonet was sad of heart; 

Beneath the city gate 
He watched King Arthur's knights depart; 

He watched in love and hate. 

He saw great tears fall from the eyes 

Of Lancelot and the King; 
He thought: '' Apart the sweet Queen lies, 

And knows no comforting." 

Sir Percivale and Galahad 

Rode by in shining mail; 
He marked their eyes, assured and glad, 

And cursed the Holy Grail. 

Though many passed and saw him not, 

He hoarded, in his pain, 
A smile from sad Sir Lancelot, 

Three sweet words from Gawain. 

King Arthur's fool was Dagonet, 

An impish, mocking thing; 
His wont by day to carp and fret, 

At night to dance and sing. 

The foot and fist of rude Sir Kay 
He bore with jest and sneer; 
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But wept to meet on any day 
The eyes of Guinevere. 

That night he sat without the gate, 

Close by the city wall, 
Till King and court, returning late, 

Climbed sadly toward the Hall. 

He thought of all the good knights bent 
On unknown, wandering ways; 

He thought of feast and tournament. 
And laughter of old days. 

He would not enter with his King; 

He heard the warder call, 
Yet waited, crouched and shivering. 

Beside the city wall. 

Crooked and weak was Dagonet, 

What might to him avail 
The hope whereon high hearts were set, 

To find the Holy Grail? 

Yet ice and flame were in his breast; 

He hid. his curling lip. 
And wept for fierce desire to quest 

With the great Fellowship. 
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On nameless, shining paths afar, 

Where'er the vision bade, 
He saw them ride, — saw like a star 

The face of Galahad. 

Then on bis heart fell unfoigot. 

More soft than April rain. 
The smile of sad Sir Lancelot, 

The sweet words of Gawain. 

And Dagonet the jester laid 

His face against the stone. 
And prayed to Him who once had prayed 

In blood and tears alone; 

And lo! a strange voice reached his ears. 

Borne on soft-drifting wings; 
Twas gentler than Queen Guinevere's, 

'Twas kinglier than the King's. 

It spake: '' Thou foolish one, look up! 

Believe, and be thou glad; 
There waits one vision of the Cup 

For thee and Galahad." 

But Dagonet cried: '' Lord, to me 

What may thy grace avail. 
Since, late, in wrath and misery, 

I cursed the Holy Grail? " 
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Low in the dust knelt Dagonet; 

The sweet voice filled the air: 
" Thy cursing lips I do forget, 

Because of thy heart's prayer. 
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Next day 'twas told through Camelot, 

With pity or with jest, 
That Dagonet the dwarf came not 

Because he rode the Quest. 

Next day and next, for many a day. 

Sir Dagonet rode hard; 
Sometimes deep forest blurred his way, 

Or swollen torrent barred; 

But everywhere the bright spring laid 

Her gold about his feet; 
And every hour the high Quest made 

Hope at his heart stir sweet. 

At hermitage and castle gate 

He asked, alway in vain: 
Nor Lancelot had passed of late. 

Nor Bors, nor good Gawain. 

Now once it chanced that his path ran 

Along a riverside. 
Till, where a chestnut wood began. 

He saw the ways divide. 
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And close beneath the roadside cross 
There lay a wounded knight; 

His blood was black upon the moss, 
And dimmed his annor bright. 

Sir Dagonet bent low and gazed 
In eyes that knew him not; 

Then, weeping, to his heart he raised 
The head of Lancelot. 
***** 

Past midnight, when the moon was set, 

And utter dark the night, 
Bound Lancelot and Dagonet 

There shone a sudden light. 

And in the light, soft-footing came 
Four maidens grave and pale; 

In lifted hands that burned like flame. 
One bore the Holy Grail. 

Unveiled the Holy Chalice gleamed ; 

Sweet odors filled the air; 
The roadside cross an altar seemed, 

The winds were chant and prayer. 

The dwarf knelt low in that blest place. 

Adored, and trembled not; 
Then, with swift sorrow on his face, 

He turned to Lancelot. 
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He cried : '' My Lord, awake and seel 

Methinks thy quest is done! 
The Holy Grail doth shine on thee 

More bright than moon or sun! " 

Sir Lancelot groaned, but spake no word; 

He had nor voice, nor will; 
Perchance the heavy eyelids stirred 

One moment, and were still. 

Swift as it came the vision went; 

The dwarf moaned bitterly: 
" My answered prayer is punishment 

Since my Lord might not see! " 



He groped to find where the cross stood, 

There was no ray of light; 
He prayed: " Thou to the fool art good, 

Be gracious to the knight." 

He cried and prayed beneath the cross. 
With foolish words and wild; 

But Lancelot upon the moss 
Slept like a little child. 

And in the dawning of the day 

The dwarf forgot to weep, 
Seeing how fair Sir Lancelot lay, 

A-smiling in his sleep. 
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Sir Dagonet fell on his knee; 

He fingered head and limb; 
And said: " The Grail was shown to me, 

Its healing was for him. 

" He will awaken whole and strong 

As ever he hath been; 
He need not know his trance was long, 

Nor what the fool hath seen." 

He sprang to horse: " Farewell, Sir Knight, 

Thy high vow shall not fail; 
Some happier day thou shalt alight 

Upon the Holy Grail." 

When birds from sky and tree and ground 

Sang loud and broke his rest. 
Sir Lancelot rose blithe and sound 

To fare upon his quest. 

But fast while morning hours were cool. 
And slow when noon waxed hot, 

Sir Dagonet, King Arthur's fool. 
Rode back to Camelot. 

At Camelot, with boisterous cries. 

Men asked him of his quest, 
Till something in the rider's eyes 

Silenced the merry jest. 
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Sir Dagonet dwelt with the court; 

He mused on what had been; 
By night he made them goodly sport; 

By day he served the Queen. 



One slow, still mom of siunmer's prime, 
Through fields of yellow grain, 

With saddened brow, before his time, 
Rode back the good Gawain. 

But when the long nights of the year 
Darkened, and word came not. 

Sir Dagonet and Guinevere 
Prayed for Sir Lancelot. 



Like swallows when winds first blow sweet, 

The knights came one by one; 
Each told of travail and defeat. 

And how his quest was done. 

Till, when the third bright June befell. 

And nightingales were glad. 
From out the east came Bors to tell 

Of young Sir Galahad. 
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How won was the most Holy Quest: 

How Percivale and he 
Were laid 'neath sacred earth to rest 

In Sarras over sea. 

For Galahad brave eyes were wet, 

And gentle Percivale; 
None ever heard how Dagonet 

Achieved the Holy Grail. 
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LYRICS 



SOPHIE JEWETT 



WHEN BEAXJTY DIES. 

Should change fall in its fated hour; 
Should music cease, should darkness be; 

Should star and sun and face and flower 
Turn dust of beauty endlessly, 
Belovftd, what of you and me? 

I question how, by finer sense. 
The soul adventures ways unknown, 

Or what shall be its recompense 
For death? what loveliness atone 
For earth's green glory sadly flown? 

Yet, since I need nor touch, nor sight.. 
Nor spoken word, however dear, 

To read your thought and will aright. 
To know your spirit, now and here. 
What has our fellowship to fear? 

Man's age-long doubt assails in vain 
The truth that lightens in your eyes. 

Or your still courage, bred of pain: 
Beyond the wreck of worlds and skies, 
I shall seek these, when beauty dies. 
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KENED. 

I prayed for other life to come, 

You prayed for sleep. 
We passed. The sentinels were dumb, 

The road was steep. 

I have foigotten days and hours; 

I found you, late, 
Asleep where grow tall nameless flowers 

Within the Gate. 

To shimmering heights of amethyst 

A bright path led; 
Far off I saw through silver mist 

The blessM dead. 

Those holy hills where souls rejoice 

Seemed flint and sand, 
K I must go without your voice. 

And miss your hand. 

No less for me all Paradise 

Were dust and thorn, 
Shoidd I in your awakening eyes 

See pain reborn. 

I feared to touch your shining hair, 
To breathe your name : 
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I waited while the golden air 
Brightened to flame. 

Across your eyes the glory fell; 

They opened wide, — 
How beautiful I may not tell, — 

How satisfied. 
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SONG. 



My heart is as a still grass-hidden nest; 

O Lark; thy song is for the sky, the sky! 
Wilt thou drop softly down to me and rest, 

Song-wearied, by and by? 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

I. In a Book op Old Songs. 

Dear, were you in a garden old. 

Loved of brave troubadours 
Who praised your hair's bewildering gold. 

That glimmers and allures. 
The greatest, wondering on your face 

Between the ilex trees. 
Might touch his lute and thrill the place 

With sweeter songs than these. 



II. In the Book that You have Read. 

I need no penciled margin line; 

By subtler emphasis, 
Page after page, I can divine 

Your thought of that and this. 

I know that here your grave lips smiled 
The smile that Beauty brings; 

And here you listened where some wild 
Age-smitten forest sings. 
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Here your brow wore the world-old pain 

No poet may forget; 
And here you stayed to read again; 

Here, read through lashes wet. 

So, leaf by leaf, until, I deem. 

Your darkened eyes forsook 
One shining page, because your dream 

Was lovelier than the book. 
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WITH A COPY OF WHARTON'S " SAPPHO." 

And of Sappho few, but aU roses, — MeUager- 

Roses, full-hearted as of old 

When Meleager garlanded 

Blossom and bough of poets dead, 

Lie here, and with them, daintily. 

Frail scattered petals, crimson, gold. 

Drift to the feet of you and me 

Unf aded, — even such vain, brief things 

(Roses of Paestum, Helen's tears) 

As lover loves, and poet sings 

And wise earth hoards through myriad years 

Careless when some star disappears. 

Lover and poet, to your hands 
Red rose and golden rose I trust, 
Attar distilled in sunnier lands. 
Curled petal, sweet immortal dust. 
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TO A DEAD POET. 

Unchanged, serene, the Roman sky, 
Watches where Shelley's ashes lie; 
About his grave slow ivy creeps, 
On stone and wall and cypress sleeps 
The silentness of four score years; 
Yet, somewhere, Shelley's spirit hears, 
Indignant, sorrowful, elate. 
The story of the Narva Gate; 
And, somewhere, Shelley's eyes look forth 
On that white city in the North, 
Beholding how the snow lies red 
With blood of her most holy dead. 

Tumultuous heart, yet wise as age 
To read the far, sublime presage! 
Though snow, new fallen, fold away 
That piteous blood of yesterday; 
Though a mad people, blind, betrayed, 
Wreak blood with blood, thou, unafraid, 
Must see no less a lovelier earth 
Slowly from chaos brought to birth. 

These many years the joyous sea 
Encircles reborn Italy, 
But thy clear message flashes still, 
Kindling men's hearts to deathless will, 
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Lighting men's holier thought and speech. 
Yet impotent alway to teach 
One lesson to crowned bigotry. 

prophet, prophet I dost thou see 

How " Northern Anarchs " cringe and hide 
To-day, like peasants terrified. 
Under the patient, scornful sim, 
Bourbon by Romanoff outdone? 

1 think thou hast no eyes for these. 
So transient are earth's tyrannies; 
Only the stricken hope divine 
Reaches that high abode of thine; 
And thou art glad among thy peers 
To see men offer blood and tears. 
Exile and life, in sacrifice. 

Even as of old. 

Thy southern skies 
Enow the keen call of battling truth; 
Poet, in thine immortal youth. 
Come back to us one hour and sing 
The grief and glory of this thing 1 

January 23, 1905. 
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IN UMBRIA. 

Under a roof of twisted boughs 
And silver leaves and noon-day sky, 

Among gaimt trunks, where lizards house, 
On the hot sim-bumt grass I lie; 

I hear soft notes of birds that drowse, 
And steps that echo by 

Unseen, along the sunken way 

That drops below the city-wall. 
Not of to-day, nor yesterday. 

The hidden, holy feet that fall. 
O whispering leaves, beseech them stay I 

birds, awake and call I 

Say that a pilgrim, journeying long. 
From that loud land that lies to west, 

Where tongues debate of right and wrong, 
Would be " The Little Poor Man's " guest; 

Would learn "The Lark's " divine "Sun-Song," 
And how glad hearts are blest. 

Say: " Master, we of over-seas 
Confess that oft our hearts are set 

On gold and gain; and if, with these, 
For lore of books we strive and fret, 

Perchance some lore of bended knees 
And saint-hood we forget; 
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" Still, in one thought our lips are bold — 
That, in our world of haste and care, 

Through days whose hours are bought and sold, 
Days full of deeds, and scant of prayer, 

Of thy life's gospel this we hold: 
The hands that toil are fair. 

" Therefore, forgive; assoil each stain 
Of trade and hate, of war and wrath; 

Teach us thy tenderness for pain; 
Thy music that no other hath; 

Thy fellowship with sun and rain, 
And flowers along thy path." 

Thou dost not answer. Down the track 
Where now I thought thy feet must pass, 

With patient step and burdened back 
Go " Brother Ox " and " Brother Ass." 

A mountain cloud looms swift and black, 
Overshadowing stone and grass. 

The silver leaves are turned to gray; 

There comes no soimd from hedge nor tree; 
Only a voice from far away. 

Borne o'er the silent hills to me, 
Entreats: " Be light of heart to-day: 

To-morrow joy shall be. 
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" The glad of heart no hope betrays, 
Since ' Mother Earth ' and ' Sister Death 

Are good to know, and sweet to praise.'' 
I hear not all the far voice saith 

Of Love, that trod green Umbrian wajrs, 
And streets of Nazareth. 
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ACROSS THE BORDER. 

I have read somewhere Ihat the birds of fairyland are white 
ae snow, — W. B. Yeats, 

Where all the trees bear golden flowers, 

And all the birds are white; 
Where fairy folk in dancing hours 

Bum stars for candlelight; 

Where every wind and leaf can talk, 

But no man understand 
Save one whose child-feet chanced to walk 

Green paths of fairyland; 

I followed two swift silver wings; 

I stalked a roving song; 
I startled shining, silent things; 

I wandered all day long. 

But when it seemed the shadowy hours 

Whispered of soft-foot night, 
I crept home to sweet common flowers, 

Brown birds and candleUght. 
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MIDWINTER. 



All night I dreamed of roses, 
Wild tangle by the sea, 

And shadowy garden closes. 
Dream-led I met with thee. 

Aromid thee swayed the roses, 
Beyond thee sang the sea; 

The shadowy garden closes 
Were Paradise to me. 

O Love, 'mid the dream-roses 
Abide to heal, to save I 

The world that day discloses 
Narrows to one white grave. 
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WITH A DAFFODIL. 

Lady, I am pale and cold, 
Shivering without your door, 

Yet my crown of winter-gold. 
Poets loved and maidens wore 
In days of yore. 

In a fairer spot of earth, 

Some dream-shrouded sweeter year^ 
I, or mine, had other birth, 

Woke in fields of Warwickshire, 

And laughed to hear 

The boyish tread of Shakespeare's feet. 

Before the swallow, I and mine 
Made spring for him. Lady sweet I 

Welcome, as of an honored line. 

Your Valentine. 
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IN HARVEST. 

Mown meadows skirt the standing wheat; 

I linger, for the hay is sweet, 

New-cut and curing in the sun. 

Like furrows, straight, the windrows run, 

Fallen, gallant ranks that tossed and bent 

When, yesterday, the west wind went 

A-rioting through grass and grain. 

To-day no least breath stirs the plain; 

Only the hot air, quivering, yields 

Illusive motion to the fields 

Where not the slenderest tassel swings. 

Across the wheat flash sky-blue wings; 

A goldfinch dangles from a tall. 

Full-flowered yellow mullein; all 

The world seems turning blue and gold. 

Unstartled, since, even from of old. 

Beauty has brought keen sense of her, 

I feel the withering grasses stir; 

Along the edges of the wheat, 

I hear the rustle of her feet: 

And yet I know the whole sea lies. 

And half the earth, between our eyes. 
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TO A CHILD. 

The leaves talked in the twilight, dear; 

Hearken the tale they told: 
How in some far-off place and year, 

Before the world grew old, 

I was a dreaming forest tree, 
You were a wild, sweet bird 

Who sheltered at the heart of me 
Because the north wind stirred; 

How, when the chiding gale was still, 
When peace fell soft on fear. 

You stayed one golden hour to fill 
My dream with singing, dear. 

To-night the self-same songs are sung 
The first green forest heard; 

My heart and the gray world grow young 
To shelter you, my bird. 
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THE LEAST OF CAROLS. 

Loveliest dawn of gold and rose 
Steals across undrifted snows; 
Li brown, rustling oak leaves stir 
Squirrel, nuthatch, woodpecker; 
Brief their matins, but, by noon. 
All the sunny wood's a-tune: 
Jays, forgetting their harsh cries, 
Kpe a spring note, clear and true; 
Wheel on angel wings of blue. 
Trumpeters of Paradise; 
Then the tiniest feathered thing. 
All a-flutter, tail and wing. 
Gives himself to caroling: 

" Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-deel 
Jesulino, hail to thee! 
Lowliest baby bom to-day, 
Pillowed on a wisp of hay; 
King no less of sky and earth. 

And singing sea; 
Jesul Jesul most and least! 
For the sweetness of thy birth 
Every little bird and beast. 
Wind and wave and forest-tree. 
Praises God exceedingly. 

Exceedingly." 
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THAMYRIS. 

And they took from him his high gift of song, bo that he forgot 
his harping, — Riad II, 

Of strong hands, as at first that hew and build; 

Of evil hearts and brave that fight and slay; 

Of feast and dance, birthday and marriage day; 
Of passion, loss, and joy of love fulfilled 
God's singers make sweet verse, and hearts song- 
thriUed 

Are keener set to suffer, strive, and pray. 

This poet, only, gives no heed alway. 
Though earth with life be loud, with death be stilled. 

He strays, a shadow, wistful, through the land. 
His eyes imseeing and his head imcrowned; 

No song he makes of love, nor war, nor wine; 
No hymn, no prayer; there comes no mastering 
soimd 
From that sweet harp forgotten of his hand. 
Left to the vagrant fingering of the vine. 
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A SONG IN SUMMER. 



If I were but the west wind, 

I would follow you: 
Cross a hundred hills to find 

Your world of green and blue; 

In your pine wood linger, 

Whisper to you there 
Stories old and strange, and finger 

Softly your bright hair. 
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A SONG IN SPRING. 



Listen^ spring is in the air; 
As of old the earth is fair; 
Youth is dead, and sorrow lies 
With a dream across his eyes. 
Softly, swiftly lest he wake, 
Kiss again for Love's dear sake. 
Nay, for Love unsmiling stands, 
Holds a cup within his hands 
Bright and bitter to the brim. 
Who are ye dare drink with him? 
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SUNSET ON THE CAMPAGNA. 

The pines have no voice this ineffable hour, 
The sea and the Dome shine through wavering 
gold; 

Here, where stood temple and palace and tower, 
Shadows and grass lie in fold over fold. 

Hiding meek hearts that were masterful, living; 

Hiding mute lips that were loud with complaint; 
Mother of all, is it scorn or forgiving 

That covers so tenderly sinner and saint? 

Mountains keep watch like strong angels of pity; 

Mist on the plain lies more light than a kiss; 
Eyes that were dust before Rome was a city. 

Eyes that love brightened, saw these, yet not this. 

Not the same wonder, not the same glory. 
Other, not lovelier, sunset and mom; 

Neither can thought find an end to the story 
Of youth for whose rapture the world is newborn. 
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HOLY EARTH. 

ALICE GORDON GXJLICK. 
Buried in the Ciyil Cemetery, Madrid. 

Bleak burial place of the unshriven dead, 

Where exile, heretic, and felon lie: 
Here never dirge is sung, nor prayer is said. 
Nor priestly blessing; yet stray flowers bum red 

Above great hearts that found it good to die. 
The wind, complaining, may not break their rest. 

For outcast and forgotten slumber deep; 
But the little, nameless babies, unmothered and 
unblessed. 

Are crying softly, softly in their sleep. 

Honored to-night and hallowed is the spot. 

Because of one who comes its guest to be 
Who knew no alien race nor alien lot. 
Who chose her grave with these whom earth forgot. 

Bringing them fellowship from over sea. 
The sweet wind sings above their place of rest. 

And wrong and shame and sorrow slumber deep; 
And the little, nameless babies, mothered at last and 
blessed. 

Are laughing softly, softly in their sleep. 
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A HEARTH-FIRE VERSE. 

A dim, drowned world, where, dull andlcold. 
Earth men and women groped of old; 
A live coal brought in fennel reed 
From the forbidden heaven of Zeus; 
And swift on every hearthstone lit 
Sky-flame for homely himian use; 
Sky-joy for drooping spirit's need, 
Solace for those who lonely sit. 
Loud mirth for folk who feast and sing. 
Welcome for tired folk wandering. 

Gift of the Titan's heavenly quest. 
Keep this house ever bright and blest. 

December 13, 1904. 
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GOD AND THE SINGER. 

I. 

God sat in heaven when all the harps were still; 
God leaned and listened, listened toward the earth; 
Tall angels stood with finger upon lip. 
Only the stars were singing as at first. 

Grod's voice in heaven was like a mourning stream: 
'' I hear the sound of laughter among men, 
I hear the sound of trade, of war, of grief; 
I miss the sound of singing among men." 

God called his swiftest angel: '' Gabriel, 

Gro seek me out a singer on the earth. 

And bid him make me music of men's deeds." 

When Gabriel's wings were silent in far air, 

God said: " Let play," and all the seven-stringed 

harps 
Made joy in heaven. 

II. 

The singer knelt before God's throne in heaven. 
Abashed and weary, with a broken lute; 
And all the harps were still because God spoke. 
God's voice in heaven was like the wistful sea: 
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" My singer, I have waited for thy song." 
The singer spoke in heaven: " Have pity, Lord! 
Thine angel bade me wander through the world. 
To make thee music of the deeds of men. 
And I went gladly, ever fain to sing; 
And my lute whispered: ' Master, let us make 
Songs of brave men m battle, fighting wrong 
And loving death, for such songs please God's ear.' 
I stood among the greatest of earth's folk, 
Where armies mustered, and where ships set sail, 
And where the wise took counsel, so to hear 
Some theme of glory, and beneath my hand 
I felt my lute a-thrill." The singer bent 
Lower, and hid his face from God in heaven. 
" I learned no theme of honor and great death; 
Lord, strong folk trample weak folk for bright gold, 
And wise folk outwit simple for bright gold, 
And liberty is trafficked for bright gold. 
And no man thinks of glory, nor of thee." 
God bowed his head in heaven; the angels wept. 
'' I might not make thee music of men's deeds. 
But my lute whispered: ' Master, let us make. 
Since God is love, a new song of men's love.' 
And I went gladly, thinking how for love 
Bird mates with bird and man with maiden still. 
As when the world was young. Beneath my hand 
I left my lute strings warm. But, when I sang. 
Men laughed aloud in the great market-place, 
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Crying: ' Thou fool! We sell love for bright gold! ' 
Then, Lord, my lute strings broke under my hand. 
The lute no more gave counsel, but my heart 
Said: ' Yonder men are praying in the church. 
Go, and make God sweet music of men's prayers.' 
And I went gladly, knowing song is prayer. 
But when I knelt before thine altar. Lord, 
My heart grew wise and terrible, and said: 
' That priest beneath the cross serves for bright gold; 
That kneeling prince is perjured for bright gold. 
And poor men beg and shiver at the door.' 
Then I crept forth between the beggars, dumb. 

" I might not make thee music of men's prayers, 

Lord, nor of men's loves, nor of men's deeds. 
Behold! my lute is broken, and my heart." 

God's voice in heaven was like a silver reed: 
" Arise, my singer, thou must forth again; 

1 know that there is music on my earth." 

The singer stood and spoke out bold in heaven : 
" O Lord, if thou wilt send me forth again, 
I will not go to the great folk and strong. 
Find me some simple country on thy earth. 
The least and poorest, so its fields be green. 
Where I may watch men laugh, and weep, and love; 
Where I may heal my heart, and mend my lute, 
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And sing to thee of birds and beasts and flowers, 
And sing to thee of clouds and winds and seas; 
And when I have forgotten greed and gold 
May haply make thee music of men's hearts." 
And now all heaven grew fairer, for God smiled. 

God called his angel of the sweetest name: 
" Go, Raphael, thou shalt lead my singer forth. 
Find him my poorest land where fields are green. 
That he may heal his heart, and mend his lute, 
And sing to me of birds and beasts and flowers. 
And sing to me of clouds and winds and seas. 
And, after, make me music of men's hearts." 
Singer and angel bowed before God's throne 
And went their way. Then all the seven-stringed 

harps 
Made joy in heaven. 

III. 

Again God sat in heaven when harps were still. 

God leaned and listened, listened toward the earth; 

The angels stood with finger upon Up; 

Only the stars were singing as at first. 

God's voice in heaven was like the wind in June: 

'^ I hear my singer in a small, green land. 

Listen, he makes me music of men's hearts." 



1902. 
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SONGS AND SONNETS 

MARY BOWEN 



MOON SONGS. 

I. 

God hung a red moon in the sky 

Above the purple sea. 
The night wind came and blessed my brow, 

And there was peace for me. 

I told my grief unto the wind, 

The night wind and the sea. 
Two friends they are forever more, 

Mine in security. 

II. 

Oh, sing unto the yellow moon. 

And sing unto the sea! 
Oh, sing the rapture that the night 

Doth bring to you and me! 

This is our palace of delight. 
The moon and wandering sea. 

This wreck upon the lonely dune 
Is throne to you and me. 
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III. 

A low hung moon 

Through baffling mists I see. 
It is mine own 

Futurity. 

Some day I'll rule 

That realm of limpid light, 
Though now I have 

Only the night. / 
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MARCH. 



This mom a gay cloud-banner 
Waved out across the sky. 

I thought 'twas spring's first signal 
That her return was nigh. 

But a patient wind has woven 
From out the silken cloud, 

A misty, mournful mantle 
That is the winter's shroud. 
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IF DEATH SHOULD VISIT ME TO-NIGHT. 

If Death should visit me to-night, 
And bid me forth mito the skies, 

O Christ, I pray thee let me see 
No jasper Paradise, 

But thee, in field of asphodel, 
Familiar as my earth eyes knew. 

With face uplift and radiant, 
The Christ that Raphael drew. 
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THE SONNET. 

As that musician who hath varied skill 
Can, with light touch on the piano keys, 
Weave courtly fancies, conjured up to please 

Fair, listening ladies; or can charm at will 

The flute to trills of laughing joy; or fill 
The solemn church with organ harmonies 
Grand as God's thunder rolling through the 
seas 

Of silence; but, when human passions thrill 

His inmost being, then the violin 
Hath power to loose the wings of melody. 
So, when life's strenuous emotions throng 

The poet's soul, his sonnet strains begin, — 
That human-chorded form of poetry, 
The Stradivarius of living song. 
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TO EMILY DICKINSON. 

A harp .^lian, on a lonely sill 

Was placed to feel the subtle wind's soft touch. 

Perhaps its strains were burdened overmuch 
With Nature's sadness and her discords, still, 
Responsive to its master's touchless thrill, 

It told the clover's whisper to the breeze, 

The wordless plaint of wind-swept winter trees 
With melody imknown to human skill. 
So in the quiet of a life apart 

From other lives, their passion and their pain, 
The hand of Nature touched thy tim^d heart. 

And, lo, thou utterest in simple strain 
A song, too thought-rich for a fettered art. 

Yet bearing ever Nature's sad refrain. 
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ON READING GEORGE MEREDITH'S POEMS. 

I hold it as a sea-shell to my ear 
That I may hear an echo from the sea 
Of human love, that earth-girt mystery 
Which I, who live in cloistered silence here 
Far inland, never saw. Ah, strangely drear 
Yet soul-enchanting is its song to me. 
It tells of flood-tide passion full and free; 
Of ebbing trust; of mocking doubts that peer 
With baleful eyes above the peaceful swell 
Of tropic seas ; of still, rich nights that show 
Sea-mirrored stars. Ah, now, the truth I see, 
That he, who fashioned out this wondrous shell 
Of words f air-hued and lustrous, well must know 
That ocean's depths of joy and misery. 
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A GROUP OF EARLY ENGLISH SAINTS 

MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 



COLUMBA. 

Impulsive, stormy, passionate as the sea 
Whose beat and tumult swept lona's shore, 
Columba sang to Arran o'er and o'er: 

" My Sim, my heart is in the West with thee! " 

From bitterness of longing never free. 
His life the glory of a triumph wore. 
Against the sins and wrongs of men he bore 

Unflinching fight, — a man who would not flee. 

The father of that fiery northern school 
Unmatched for zeal and magic influence. 

His ardor, never quiet, never cool. 

Loved evening's gold and crimson, with a sense 

Of God's eternal, everlasting rule. 
Maintained by love and man's long reverence. 
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BEDE. 

A fair-haired boy, he loved the silent place 
Where gray, cold walls were warders of that song 
Whose even Latin cadence lingered long 

Within his heart. When prayer and fast gave space, 

His eager, steady iSngers learned to trace 
The letters done in blue and gold along 
The vellum pages, while the dark-robed throng 

Passed by, unseen, before his glowing face. 

A silver-haired and beautiful old man, 
With vehement desire he hungered still 
To master some abstruse old Latin page. 
Still seeking fact, our first historian. 
He labored on with changeless heart and will. 
The foremost scholar of his learned age. 
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AIDAN. 

To royal Oswald's war-encompassed land 
Went Aidan with the peace of God within 
His heart, rebuking avarice and sin, 

And daring in his fervor to withstand 

Ambitious princes' pride, and to demand 
Unswerving rectitude where crime had been. 
The cruel gleam of knives, the smoke and din 

Of heathendom ceased at his stem command. 

When death assailed him with a sudden right, 
His comrades quickly pitched a sheltering tent 

Beside the church he loved; and as he died 
He grasped the buttress with defiant might, 
Exulting in his faith, which no event 

Could weaken, and no changing aims divide. 
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CUTHBERT. 

Where haunting sea-gulls scream and eagles fly 
Round island shores lashed by the ocean's swell, 
Saint Cuthbert hollowed out his rocky cell 

With grim, blank walls, and roof of stars and sky. 

The sea-mews came with friendly, eager cry 
To brush his shoulder. Every stone and shell 
Lay in his hand; and from his lips there fell 

Sweet words of cheer to sailors passing by. 

His holy death was flashed from isle to isle 
By beacon lights over the far blue sea; 
Even so his spirit sent its healing strength, 
As legends tell, to stricken people, while 
They kissed his relics. So his sanctity 
Transcended death and time's consuming length. 
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BENEDICT BISCOP. 

Beside the mouth of smoothly-flowing Wear 
Rose Benedict's long-dreamed-of masterpiece. 
His foreign travels labored to increase 

The growing beauty of his church, whose fair 

Glass windows sheltered ornaments of rare 
Strange form and color. Through his diocese 
He sent God's messengers in love and peace, 

With Latin music for their daily prayer. 

Some mystic sense of art's constraining power 

Sufficed to guide his consecrated mind 

To fairer, more imaginative wajrs 

Of praising God under that Roman tower. 

Men felt a sweeter faith, an undeiSned 

New inspiration ruling work and praise. 
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C-ffiDMON. 

His hands had ever held the plow afield; 

His eyes had loved the pasture and the sheep ; 

He saw the wind and rain and sunshine keep 
Their yearly watch over the seeds that jdeld 
The yellow com. Deep in his heart concealed^ 

A poet's majestic spirit was asleep. 

With music full of ease he could not sweep 
The harp; no gayety his lips- unsealed. 

But in the dark, alone, his heart was stung 
With impotence, and from the sting there came 

The first great poem in that triumphant tongue 
Whose truth and purity have been the aim 

Of English poets, while their songs have rung 
With melody eternal as their fame. 
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NATURE LYRICS 



MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 



INSTEAD OF BOOKS. 

If I could only wander back 

To old barbaric indolence, 
Content to see the sun ride high 

In its undimmed magnificence; 

To glory in the fresh red rose 

Which makes the summer day so sweet, 
To trace the perfect lines, and curves, 

Wherever shade and sunshine meet; 

To move before the western wind 
As glad at heart as those free things. 

Whose easy flight across the blue. 
Scarce needs the motion of their wings; 

At night to watch the golden stars, 
And lie with dim foreboding sense. 

Of some approaching time when I 
May only be indifference. 
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AN OXFORD GARDEN. 

A shy elusive sound of soft winds blowing, 
The scent of roses sweet upon the air, 

The careless step of some one, idle, going 

Across the grass and toward the shadow there. 

A wall of gray, and smooth green ivy twining 
The worn old stones and narrow window space, 

The summer simshine softly, softly shining. 
And drifting silence over all the place. 
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THE PROTESTANT CEMETERY IN 
FLORENCE. 

Undaunted red the roses blow 
And green the C3rpress stays, 

And purple are the fleur-de-lyB, 
O'er those long holidayB. 

The flowers bloom abandoned there, 
They fade and bloom again, 

But will the passion that they shade. 
Will that come back to men? 
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AUTUMN. 



The evening breeze blows cool and slight, 

The poplar branches sway; 
A gloom is shadowing the light, 

The quivering leaves are gray. 

The wan, dry smell of faded grass 

Is heavy in the air; 
The flying swallows, as they pass. 

Are silent everywhere. 
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THE OLD STONE WALL. 

An old and broken-down stone wall, 
Upon whose moss dim shadows fall, 
Beside a road where-crickets call 
And swaying golden-rod grows tall, 
Is but a ruined old stone wall. 

But what of the men who have fashioned 

That wall of irresolute stone? 
How stalwart they were, and impassioned 

As they labored at evening, alone I 
And now, in those wide empty spaces, 

Is the record of toil overthrown; 
Where rocks fitted, once, in their places 

A green trailing woodbine has grown I 

An old and broken-down stone wall, 
Upon whose moss dim shadows fall. 
Beside a road where crickets call 
And swa3ring golden-rod grows tall. 
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TWO DAYS BESET MY AfEMORY. 

Two days beset my memory 

And stir forgotten strains, 
Sadder than all the winter, 

Or dreary autumn rains. 

Two dayB that in their sadness 
Have still a long delight, — 

The day when green comes in the grass, 
The day when it is white. 
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REFLECTION. 



Across the snow long shadows lay, 
Wan and pale and sober gray, 
And clouds across the sun all day 
Made the shadow outlines sway. 

Like a thought, ecstatic, fair. 
That lingers, unaccustomed, rare. 
Too pure to grasp, too faint to share. 
Were the shadows changing there. 
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THE SEA. 

Still thunders, there, the first creative might 

In vaulting tides that wildly dash and drift, 

As wave by wave attains its foaming height, 

Then sinks away, in green gradations swift. 

No moment's pause has marked that ebb and flow 

Since motion first went throbbing through the sea; 

To boimdless deeps those far pulsations go 

Where imcontested silence cannot be. 

Across the ocean's open, vast extent 

Sweep icy winds and unproductive rain, 

Yet surges on, while furious gales are spent, 

The rhythm of that passionless domain. 

O spacious sea, so dim and white with spray. 

Inviolate is your blue calm to-day. 
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SUNSHINE AND SILENCE. 

Back to back with the still, old earth, 

Ilie in the sun and muse; 
The wave of the grass, the call of the birds, 

Not a sound, not a scent I lose. 

But they, on the other side, lie stiU, 

Nor feel that the sun is out; 
With their endless rest what have I to do, — 

I — in my sunshine and doubt? 
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A SPRING SONG. 

When faint, unwonted perfumes blow 

And apple-boughs are gay. 
When dandelions brightly glow, 
It is the month of May. 

It is the magic mood of spring. 

Slow coming, swift to pass. 
That echoes when the robins sing, 
And ripples in the grass. 
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GRASS. 



My garden's green with waving grass, 
Grown fine, and cool, and tall, 

That gleams and quivers in the spot 
Where noon-day shadows fall. 

It bends, in my enclosing hand. 
With supple lines and curves, 

While all its green erectness, still. 
It pliantly preserves. 
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HIGH NOON. 



My world of green has turned to gold, 
This brilliant summer noon, 

For one triumphant, glorious hour 
That vanishes so soon. 

The leaves of high o'erhanging elms, 

With radiant luster shine, 
A strangely wrought transparency, 

Where leaf and light combine. 

Tall grasses shimmer to my sight, 

Bewildering my gaze. 
The very roots within the earth 

With simshine are ablaze. 

Three yellow butterflies draw near. 

And flutter slow, serene. 
Through air so luminous and fine 

They are but dimly seen. 
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A BITTER WIND. 



wind, inordinately shrill, 
Blow me some sweeter cheer, 

Or blow to me a kinder will 
To bear the discord here! 
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RAIN. 

I. 

fitful falling rain, 
Your silver stress is spent, 

And low, on steep and plain. 
The lustrous grass is bent I 

The yellow rose in vain 

Resisted your descent; 
fitful falling rain. 

Your silver stress is spent I 

The dust too thick has lain 

Until this swift event; 
The robin's twilight strain 

Now thrills with deep content; 
fitful falling rain, 

Your silver stress is spent! 

II. 

A relentless, unwavering rain is smiting the earth 

with its might, 
It has beaten the echoing pane, through the endless 

dense darkness of night; 
In fine lines of immeasurable length, it has streamed 

from a sky of dull gray. 
Now by gusts of insatiate strength, it is blown into 

glimmering spray. 
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THE DANDELION. 

No stealing perfume marks its place, 
No passing breezes lend their grace. 
Unloved, unsought, its golden face 
Clings close to earth. 

All other flowers on mortal soil 
Become at last the haggard spoil 
Of age, that beauty may not foil, 
And wither fast. 

The dandelion, day by day. 
Abandons gold for filmy gray; 
Its perfect outlines softly sway 
In fairest death. 
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FELLOWSHIP. 



I cannot envy leaves their green, 
Nor daffodils their gold; 

I can forgive the slender grass 
Its motion manifold. 

The glowing roses still may keep 
That deep, desired red, 

And slow, upon the garden path. 
Their fragrant petals shed. 

The bluebird from my apple-tree 
May vaunt her radiant flight; 

I cannot envy those who share 
This tranquil summer light. 
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NORMAN PEASANTS. 

Those workers in the fields and heat. 
With straining arms and dusty feet, 
Mock all the idylls done in verse, 
Which discontented men rehearse. 

They match all day the heavy tread 
Of six white oxen yoked ahead, 
And plow the shadeless, level plain. 
Or pile their stacks of yellow grain. 

Beyond their blue horizon line 
They do not seek for redder wine. 
But go their slow, ancestral way, 
To meet the fading stars, each day. 
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GRANT TO ME THE EAGLE'S WING. 

grant to me the eagle's wing 
Unchallenged heights to fly; 

let me traverse boundless space. 
Across the gold-starred sky! 

let me be the raging wind, 
More swift than swallow's flight. 

That whirls the leaves from russet oaks 
And turns the green sea white! 
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A NEW ENGLAND GRAVEYARD. 

A strajring, sUent breeze came by 
And bent red clover to the grass. 

The clouds were slow across the sky, 
Even time itself coidd hardly pass. 

The fresh-cut grass lay in the sim, 
And birds flew near to sing and stay 

Where memories of lives long done 
Were fixed in marble half grown gray. 

Behind each stone, square-cut and cold, 
Through all that day's unresting heat, 

Edged with the sunshine's summer gold, 
A long, cool shadow marked six feet. 
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PAGANUS IMMORTALIS. 

Does he at last behold those fields Elysian, 
And walk in gladness all their pathway through; 

Are those dim gardens golden for his vision, 
Forever fair, beneath a fadeless blue? 

Ah! has the silence of those summer hours 
The jaigon of the upper world redeemed; 

The asphodel and all those fragrant flowers, 
Are they as strange and sweet as once he dreamed? 
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WAYFARING MEMORIES 



VIDA D. SCUDDER 



THE OLD WORLD. 

What, Europe, seeks the pagrim on thy shore? 
Ruins and graves, the ghosts of ancient woes 
Sighing forever from their long repose! 

Old battle-fields, that still their dead deplore, — 

Stem castles, built by Hatred's subtle lore 
To meet the shock of onward-hurtling foes, — 
Cloisters, within whose penitential close 

Fled weary souls, longing to sin no more. 

Strange quest! If problem-bound and pain-dis- 
traught, 

Child of new worlds! thy spirit crave release, 
How shall renewal be from ruins wrought? 
Swift the reply: Death is the source of life: 
Eternal beauty breathes from outworn strife: 

Earth's ancient pain, outlived, becomes her peace! 
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SUNSET OFF THE IRISH COAST. 

It sets in purple mist 

Behind the land of Finn, — 

Enchanted land, by fairies kissed 
Ere fairy-tales begin. 

In moumftd, dying state, 
Oisin his head hath bowed. 

Erst proud, and Pagan-wise elate, 
Beneath a Christian shroud. 
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THE CATHEDRAL TOWER. 



I. 



This lofty tower with its fretwork hoary, 
Comrade of clouds, majestic, silent, pure. 
Laughs scorn at Time: its climbing stones 
endure. 

Telling their steadfast immemorial story, 

From age to age a refuge and a glory 
To men that pass: e'en so, eternal, sure. 
The Church of Christ renders her sons secure 

In faith not mutable nor transitory. 

Not mutable? Nay, gaze into the sky. 
Of clouds and tower the abiding home! 
Even as the mists that round its summit roam 
This tower must vanish: not to man is given 
To rear a faith perpetual: creeds pass by, — 
Alone eternal is the light from heaven. 

II. 

Thus as I mused, a mystic lightning ran: 
Around me shone a visionary mom. 
Vanished the church; — imsheltering, forlorn, 
The dawn-lit land: " All fleeting work of man. 
Piteous and faidty, far as thought can scan," — 
So spoke a Voice, — " has perished through 
thy scorn: 
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Shape now a faith free from delusions bom 
Of ancient creeds since history began." 

Mine those horizons glorious and wide: 
The earth was mine: I breathed exultant, free! 

" Nature, be thou my temple I" low I cried, — 
^' I seek no truth save in my sotd and thee! " 

And higher and higher soared my mounting pride, 
Till sudden terror broke my ecstasy. 

III. 

My shrinking soul in solitude did cower: 
I sought for God, but found him not: in vain 
I sought then for my fellows: that gray plain 

Was strewn with graves whereon no love could 
flower. 

Then chiming music broke my evil hour, — 
Aloft, afar, a peace won out of pain: 
I raised my trembling eyes, and smiled: again, 

Protecting, gracious, by me rose the tower. 

Swiftly my feet sped toward the welcoming chime. 
While choral voices chanted, clear and strong, 

" The truth of time be thine, thou son of time. 
Till time be done. Here enter, kneel, and pray, 
Joining our age-long praise: the eternal song 

Suspends its secrets till the eternal day." 
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ILLUSION. 



O'er lands afar a golden light, 
Gleaming so faint; so heavenly fair, 

That mortal eyes deny their sight. 
And deem not earth but sky is there. 

O'er truths afar a golden light, 
Gleaming so faint, so heavenly fair. 

That mortal hearts deny their sight. 
And fear not fact but dream is there. 
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TO A SEA-GULL SEEN ON THE LAKE OF 
GRASMERE. 

Strange visitant, why should thy flight molest 
These inland waters? Hither dost thou roam, 
Upon thy wings the light of ocean's foam, 

Within thy voice the cry of seas unblest. 

Dark, but at peace, the mountain lake doth rest. 
Girt round with sheltering hills: to this fair home 
Of golden-hearted lilies, thou dost come. 

Storm-tortured creature, an unbidden guest. 

So, in a life by lofty duties bound. 
Free to the sky alone, some fierce estray. 
Alien, imsought, will wing its mystic way. 
Shrilling of seas afar: and at the sound 
A longing stirs in the sotd's depths profound 
For wide horizons and the tossing spray. 
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AT WHITBY. 

Dreaming I stand on the headland, a daughter of alien 
skies: 

Drift y mist of the Northern seas, drift over the dream- 
er's eyes! 

I. 

Look! On the violet ocean the ship of the Vikings 

fareS; 
Foamy-necked; likest a bird: to old Hrothgar's help 

she bears 
Beowulf, pride of the Geats, and joyously doth he 

speed, 
For he sails to slay Grendel the slayer, to guard in 

the hour of need 
The gold-timbered hall of the kinsmen: in thy 

battle-bumie bright 
Haste, thou leader of war-wolves, to quell the mon- 
ster's might. 
And to reign when the hour ripens, and to ward 

thine ancient folk. 
And to die when death overtakes thee at the dragon's 

awfid stroke. 
Gold-greedy wast thou never, Beowulf, in thy war, 
Nor false to thy foe nor cruel: hail to thee from afar, 
Foe to the brood of the shadows! Across the ocean 

of time 
We greet thee and we honor, first hero of English rime ! 
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Dreaming I stand on the headland, a daughter of alien 

skies: 
Drift, mist of the Northern sea^s, drift over the dreara- 

er^s eyes! 

II. 

List! What holy music sounds from the headland 

high? 
Sweet bells from the abbey of Hilda ring peace over 

earth and sky. 
See where a herdsman standeth, lone on the windy 

hiU: 
Behold in his eyes a vision as he gazeth rapt and 

stiU: 
The fair white Christ hath triumphed, and Csedmon 

is his maU; 
And, therefore, great new sights and strange may 

his musing spirit scan: 
For he thinketh on creation and the glory of the Lord, 
And the agony of Satan, and the doom of the flaming 

sword. 
These shall he sing at heaven's hest, in solemn words 

and slow, 
Set to the mighty music of the rolling surge below: 
And the heart of Hilda shall marvel: none may thy 

song withstand, 
Csedmon, thou herdsman singer, first poet of the 

English land. 
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Dreaming I stand on the headland, a daughter of alien 

skies: 
Drift, O mist of the Northern seas, drift over the dream^ 

er^s eyes! 

III. 

England! When shall thy ships, over many a might- 
ier mam 
As they sail in their pride, bear exulting a race of 

heroes again, — 
Men who care not for gold nor for empire, but for 

joy of the service done. 
And the rapture of the doing, and the wreath of 

honor won? 
When shall thy poets be herdsmen, thy herdsmen 

poets once more. 
As in the ancient days and good, when Csedmon sang 

of yore? 
Answer, ye lords of England, and laugh our cry to 

scorn. 
With greed and lust of empire upon your eyelids 

borne! 
Ye laborers of England, your silence gives reply: 
For like brute beasts ye labor, until ye fall and die,. 
And the smoke of myriad chimneys pollutes your 

Northern air. 
And ye till black realms beneath the sod, instead of 

pastures fair, 
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At the bidding of your masters. How long, O Lord, 

how long 
Till once again the sons of toil unseal their lips in 

song? 
No answer meets my pleading: no searching eye 

can see 
What in the shrouded future, great England's life 

shall be: 
O melody of the pure sea-wind, O murmur low of 

the waves, 
Waken from brooding memories the hope that soars 

and saves I 

Dreaming I stand on the headland, a daughter of alien 
skies: 

Drift, mist of the Northern seas, drift over the dream- 
er's eyes! 
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TO A DISCOURAGED REFORMER. 

In vain the restless tidal passion heaves, 
Yearning to bring refreshment to the shore; 
In vain the waves their fragrant gifts outpour 

On arid lands: though now a breaker leaves 

High mark victorious, soon the ocean grieves 
As distant grows the low and sullen roar 
Of ebbing surge; one hope, forevermore 

Thwarted, renewed, that weary heart deceives. 

The waters moan defeated: yet their end. 
Their holy end, unwitting they attain: 

At heaven's call, their vapors swift ascend 

And bless the land with increase ; fresh and free 
The wind that winnows their most bitter pain, 

O'er earth's hot sins breathes ocean's purity. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Around thee Europe surges: cities rise, 

The lairs of weary toil and misery; 

Broad rivers, traffic-laden, seek the sea; 
Each nation, armed, askance its neighbor eyes, 
Crouched ready for the spring; to Southward lies 

Man's past, to North his present. Dearest, thee 

Nature absolves from turmoil. Thou art free, — 
God's thought, inviolate as are the skies. 

Thy lakes, like holy waters glorious 

Before the Throne, gleam pure: thy summits 
white 
From the hot moaning plains of strife and sin 
Arise untainted and victorious: 

Nor shall the race despair high aims to win 
While earth attains to heaven within its sight. 
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NARCISSUS FIELDS. 

Beneath the summits wintry-sad 
Spring holds high festival: 

Laughing she wreathes in radiance glad 
Her blossom-coronal. 

In breath of mingled sweet perfume 

Her ecstasies are sung: 
A tangled rainbow-mist of bloom 

Within the grass is flung. 

Yet rainbows are but broken light, 
And where their glories blend, 

In purity of perfect white 
The dancing colors end. 

White is the loftiest meadow fair 
As those high fields of snow: 

'Tis death that gleams upon the height, 
'Tis life that gleams below. 

New-bom, these blossom-stars rejoice. 

In glistering raiment gay : 
Awakened at the springtide's voice. 

With baby winds they play. 
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Yon stars of snow their silence keep. 

Moveless, serene, afar, 
In majesty of age-long sleep 

Above all earthly jar. 

Ah! When 'tis at its joyous height, 
Sweet Life, with fragrant breath, 

Yields to the mystery of light 
Upon the face of Death. 
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AN ASSAULT. 

The stealthy clouds sweep upward from below, 
Rushing in phantom chaige against the heights; 
Swift are they, silent, white with evil lights. 

Or dark as hate: in serried march they go 

To surge like chaos o'er those peaks of snow: 
The chalets vanish, and the wayside sights, — 
E'en the near joy that lofty loss requites 

Fades into one gray blank of swirling woe. 

Alas! The very soul grows insecure! 
Yet are these baleful vapors as they pass 
Mere ghosts that perish; now a rocky mass 
Conquers; green fields and sunlit summits gleam 
Through shrouding mists. Illusions o'er them 
stream, — 

Unchanging still the heights of Truth endure. 
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ON THE UPLANDS. 

In the Alpine pastures high, 
Where our earth-world meets the sky, 
Laugh the blossoms, daring-sweet, 
Nestled at the snow-drifts' feet. 
To the frozen verge they press, 
Where the flush of green is less. 
And the brown herb withered 
Mourns, as were the summer dead. 
Valiantest among them all 
Is the crocus, frail and small; 
Shivering it pierces straight 
Through the heavy snows that late 
Swathe the hollows: friendly-wise 
Smiles it in its brothers' eyes 
O'er the snow-brim, and its cup 
Ardently it lifteth up 
To the golden sun above, — 
Love that seeks the Heart of Love. 



Poising very tremulous. 
This the tale it tells to us: 

" I lay in the depths of the wintry earth. 
With never a dream of life or of birth. 
When the Lord Sun called to my heart in the ground 
By a summons without a sound. 
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** Through the weight of sorrow, the drifts of death, 
I heard his summons, I felt his breath : 
From my prisoned sleep, from my long repose, 
I waked, I stirred, I arose! 

" My little white stalk pushed higher and higher, 
Drawn by the warmth of the central fire, 
And the hard brown earth was driven apart 
By the throb of my tiny heart. 

" But when I looked for my victory, 
Despair and terror awaited me: 
For colder than the dark earth below 
Was the white and drifted snow: 

*' Yet living, dying, on must I! 
I knew not whither, I knew not why : 
I strove, I slept, methought I died, — 
I waked, and am glorified! " 
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TO A MARBLE STATUE OF DANTE ON THE 
ROOF OF MILAN CATHEDRAL. 

Italy and the morning hold thy gaze. 

Uplifted on thine airy pinnacle: 

From depths below, the city noises swell; 
Behind, the Alps their gleaming rampart raise. 
Silent and lonely pass thine azure days, 

But didst thou speak, thy lyric tongue would tell 

Of rapture solemn and invincible: 

For free she wakes, the dear land of thy lays. 
O'er the great Lombard plain, the friendly sun 
Shines joyful, glad that liberty is won. 

Thou, the sun's comrade, hast thy heart's desire: 
The civil strifes of Italy are done! 

Ah, but not there thy country I Nay, 'tis higher! 

Afar, aloft, with yon celestial fire! 
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VENICE. 

Child of the sea, your many glories tell 
Their mystic birthright. On the heaving breast 
Of fairest waters, one pure peari you rest: 

Nearer, your palace-walls all chronicle 

The curvM fretwork of some lovely shell: 
Like origin their subtle hues attest, — 
Old Ocean's thoughts, to human service pressed, 

Borrowed from homes where dim sea-creatures dwell. 

From green and purple depths of ocean's heart. 
Or from the sea-held glimmer of the moon, 

The solemn glow and radiance of your art 

Are captured : and the soaring sunset gold 
That wavers deepened in the still lagoon 

St. Mark's arose within its domes to hold. 
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JUDGMENT. 

A fresco over the tomb of Uherto de' Bardi, in the Church of 
Santa Croce, Florence, 

Here press no thronging bodies from a ground 
Heavy with harvest: 'mid a waste of stone. 
Thou dost arise, Uberto, small, alone, 

Earth from the earth: gray solitude around 

Enfolds thee: in thy face we see the sound 
Of that last trump, by lofty angels blown. 
Which summons thee to meet a doom 
unknown, — 

Eternity, or cursed, or glory-crowned. 

Yet seek'st thou not thy Judge's countenance. 
Bending above thee, by one wistful glance: 

For awestruck thou dost scan a mystery 
By all thy mortal years revealM not: 

At last, at last, thine own soul thou dost see: 
Thy fate, our world, and Time, thou hast foigot! 
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FROM ASSISI. 

I. 

THE UMBRIAN PLAIN. 

Thou art a holy poem, sweet Umbrian plain, 
Forever chanted to the angels' ear: 
Thy tender vmes beneath the hills austere, 

Thy shining poppies and thy springing grain. 

All murmur softly one melodious strain, 

While Brother Wind breathes low that he may hear, 
And floating o'er thy far horizons clear. 

Our Sister Clouds hearken the glad refrain. 

A poem of love remembered : day by day , 

Here, with some chosen brother of his band, 
God's Little Poor One wandered, lorn and gay. 
Weeping, yet singing on his homeless way 
Lauds of the creatures: and the lovely land 
Still holds his voice for those who understand. 

II. 

CUB LADY POVERTY. 
As painted hy Giotto in the Lower Church. 

O stem, O spirit-fair, O wraith-like bride! 
As pass the centuries, thy phantom face 
Wavers amid the shadows' dark embrace, 
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Or softly gleams and beckons, dim descried 
By the glow of tapers on the altar wide 
Beneath thee: in thy features pale we trace 
That which allures, yet warns; and the whole place 
Is sacred, with thy presence glorified. 

Christ weds thee to St. Francis: he draws near, 
Solemn, elate, to proflfer thee his vow, — 
A bridegroom dedicate: in sorrow thou 
Dost gaze beyond, with searching eyes austere, 
That watch not him, but us: ah, just thy fear! 
Thy spell is told, no lover seeks thee now. 

III. 

GRATIAS AGAMUS. 

Lord! I would sing! 
But thou dost hush my soul in silence deep. 
Filled with the silver blessedness of sleep: 

« I hear thee gently say: 
" Give rather thanks for men long dead, that they 
Uttered thy thought in words which sweetly ring 
Adown the ages, in the song which thou 

Would'st carol here and now." 

Lord! I would act! 
Would show the waiting world, by mighty deed, 
Thy will, from all defect and hindrance freed! 
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But searching accents chide: 
*'Dost thou with perfect trust in Me abide? 
None who My gift of inward peace hath lacked 
May bear before the world My banner high, 

Nor die as martyrs die." 

Lord! I would pray! 
" Yea, child : yet know, 'tis also holy prayer 
To rest, and breathe the fragrance of the air: 

To hail the lovely light 
Shining on spring-tide leaf and blossom bright: 
To watch the great procession of the day, 
And feel, in fair horizons wide and free. 

My Spirit's mystery." 

Lord! may I praise? 
" Ah! praise by day and night, my little one. 
Till nights and days be o'er and earth be done: 

For praise to man is given 
An earnest of the eternal prayers of heaven. 
Praise is the action of the hosts that gaze 
On love unveiled: and to the angels' ear 

'Tis melody most clear! " 

Rejoice, then, in thy heart alwayl 

Praise! Thou dost sing, and act, and pray! 
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EASTER IN SICILY. 

I dreamed a dream at break of day. 
As far in Sicily I lay, 
Where temples, of their faith forlorn. 
Forever greet the rising mom. 

Here roamed the Maid Persephone, 
Here ruled Poseidon o'er the sea. 
Here Zeus and Hera in their might 
Wrought deeds with lofty glories bright. 

And still tall-flowering asphodel. 
Acanthus-leaves and ivy tell 
Of ancient days when earth was young. 
When iEschylus and Pindar sung. 

But neither god nor goddess fair 
Fashioned from that translucent air 
Rejoiced in sleep my wistful eyes. 
Or brought me wisdom vision-wise. 

My dream was of a chanting clear, 
Where many voices, far and near, 
Together rose, together fell. 
All seeking some strange thing to tell. 

Till at the last a voice I heard. 
More sweet than any springtide bird, 
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Or notes of white-robed chorister 
Borne to the kneeling worshiper. 

" I am the Bread of Life," — so ran 
That song, — "I come to be to man 
The Food of Immortality." — 

Hera, O Persephone, 

What words are these? What mystic tone 
Vibrating with a hope unknown? 
What echoes faint from lands afar? 
What light, as from some unborn star? 

1 dreamed a dream at break of day, 
As far in Sicily I lay, — 

An Easter dream of promise high, 
Of sacrifice and victory. 
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ROMAN ANEMONES. 

These glowing blossoms with their crimson sheen 
Are memories of Rome imperial 
Sighed by the Spring-in-Winter: like a pall 

They strew the grave of greatness that hath been. 

With these that Mother-Ghost, the ancient Queen 
Who drooping 'mid her glories past recall 
Still mourns the ruins of her rise and fall, 

May deck her phantom crown of laurel green. 

Yet sink thy face within their velvet bloom, — 
Greets thee no breath from woodlands far away? 
Pale flowers of the stem New England May 

Waver before thy vision: mighty Rome 
Fades, and elusive through thy senses play 

The shy perfume, the charm austere, of home. 
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ON CROSSING EUROPE IN THE TRAIN. 

Swiftly we hasten by a fleeting scene, 
The palimpsest of passion. Here have fought 
The nations: here is silent record wrought 

Of hates, loves, dreams, since history hath been. 

Densely the smoke-wreaths surge, but show between 
Their rifts, the landscape: and my mind dis- 
traught 
Would read all Europe by its eager thought 

While countries flash before my gazing keen. 

In vain! With motion dazed, with peering blind, 

I crave high visions of the race of eld: 
But blank the speeding lands, and blank the mind! 
Soull In thy depths these mysteries are held. 
Why send the body over spaces vast? 
Within, within, is all the human past! 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 

From all the restful silences that reach 
O'er Alpine pastures fair, from shadows cast 
On frescoed wall by passionate life long past, — 

Smiling, and hushed in mystic memories each, — 

From these I turn me: toward the beckoning beach 
Of Western seas I turn. What uproar vast 
Is borne across the ocean on the blast? — 

TraflSc, and hurrying throngs, and noisy speech I 

Dizzy, I hearken: back I fain would flee: 
When list I A calling strain, compelling, low, 
Breathes through the tumult. Homeward must 

Igo,— 
For in faint undertones of melody 

Through those contentious discords clear doth flow 
The music of a freedom that shall be. 
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MARGINAL NOTES ON THE BOOK 

OF LIFE 

KATHARINE LEE BATES 



POETRY. 

Oh, we who know thee know we know thee not. 
Thou Soul of Beauty, thou Essential Grace! 

Yet undeterred by baffled speech and thought^ 
The heart stakes all upon thy hidden face. 
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THE IDEAL. 

By the promise of noon's blue splendor in the dawn's 

first silvery gleam, 
By the song of the sea that compelleth the path of 

the rock-cleaving stream, 
I summon thee, recreant dreamer, to rise and follow 

thy dream. 

In the inmost core of thy being I am a burning fire. 
From thine own altar-flame kindled in the hour 

when souls aspire, 
For know that men's prayers shall be answered, 

and guard thy spirit's desire. 

That which thou wouldst be thou must be, that 

which thou shalt be thou art; 
As the oak, astir in the acorn, the dull earth rendeth 

apart, 
Lo, thou, the seed of thy longing, that breaketh 

and waketh the heart. 

I am the cry of the night wind, startling thy traitor- 
ous sleep; 

Moaning I echo thy music, and e'en while thou 
boastest to reap 

Alien harvests, my anger resounds from the vehe- 
ment deep. 
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I am the solitude folding thy soul in a sudden 
embrace. 

Faint waxes the voice of thy fellow, wan the light 
on his face. 

Life is as cloud-drift about thee alone in shelter- 
less space. 

I am the drawn sword barring the lanes thy muti- 
nous feet 
Vainly covet for greenness. Loitering pace or fleet, 
Thine is the crag-path chosen. On the crest shall 
rest be sweet. 

I am thy strong consoler, when the desolate human 

pain 
Darkens upon thee, the azure outblotted by rush 

of the rain. 
All thou dost cherish may perish; still shall thy 

quest remain. 

Call me thy foe in thy passion; claim me in peace 

for thy friend. 
Yet bethink thee by lowland or upland, wherever 

thou wiliest to wend, 
I am thine Angel of Judgment; mine eyes thou 

must meet in the end. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

**And by this cape goe the Partingales to their apicerie.** 

Cabo Tormentoso the sailors called it first, 

And Stormy Cape all mariners shall find it ever- 
more. 

The passion of the hurricane on its iron rocks is 
nursed, 

Veering winds of huge desire that thwart the plung- 
ing barque. 

Pale witch-fires glisten on the wave and beacon from 
the shore, 

And shipwrecked voices bid beware of gramarye 
accurst. 

Cape of Good Hope! We seek it far across the 
waters dark, 

But Cabo Tormentoso the sailors named it first. 

By this wild cape the mariners go to their spicerie. 

Weather-wasted mariners with dreaming, dreaming 
eyes. 

Behind them toss the sullen leagues of monster- 
haunted sea; 

Before them, oh, before them lift the breathing 
groves of mace, 

Nard and clove and cinnamon, where fragrance never 
dies, 
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Where amber balsam drips from the flame-shaped 

Incense Tree. 
Gape of Good Hope I Year in, year out, the reckless 

sailor-race 
Throw scorn upon your tempests for a waft of 

spicerie. 
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THE TREE OF SONG. 

An idle tree, whose timber builds no ships, 
Whose wilding growth is all unfit to trace 
Trim parallels in park and market-place, 

Yet precious for the fragrant dew that drips 

From blowing sprays to comfort fevered lips, 
For lilt of hidden birds, for changeful grace 
Of leafy shade that sunbeams interlace. 

For heaven's dear blue about the spiring tips. 

The world's great highway takes no heed of it, 
Though paths wind thither through the April 
green. 

The earth's blind forces feel no need of it; 

Yet was there shaped, before the shaping hours, 
A subtle league and sympathy between 

This rhythmic tree and all effectual powers. 
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DREAM AND DEED. 

What of the deed without the dream? A song 
Reft of its music, and a scentless rose. 

Except the heart outsoar the hand, the throng 
Will bless thee Uttle for thy labor-throes. 

The dream without the deed? Dawn's fairy gold, 
Paled, ere it wake the hills, to misty gray. 

Except the hand obey the heart, behold, 
Thy grievSd angel turns his face away. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 

Hadst thou but wist the bright 

Way of my swift, sure feet, 
Pauseless in noon and night. 
Frost and heat. 
Thou wert not fearful now my flash of steel to meet. 

When like a new-lit star 

Sprang thy soul from the mist, 
On the brooding hills afar 
— Hadst thou wist! — 
I waved my sword and sped to keep the battle-tryst. 

What though on turf and moss 

Soft was my footing set, 
With cedar-shade across? 

Didst forget? 
No forest-waft went by without its thrill and threat. 

Couldst thou retrace thy road. 
Strife were better than palm. 

More wouldst thou prize the goad 
Than the balm, 
Imperious stress of storm than citron-scented calm. 

Still while, faithless of doom, 
Revel was thine and sleep, 
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Over briar and bloom, 
Smooth and steep, 
On to our destined hour I swept as sea-winds sweep. 

Lo 1 we are face to face, 

And that face of thine is white. 
Look not to me for grace. 
Draw and smite. 
Nor dare one prayer save this: May God defend the 
right I 



BEYOND THE PILLARS OF THE RAINBOW. 

Beyond the pillars of the rainbow lies 
Hy Britsil, holy island of the skies. 

Where all our dream-ships moor in happy havens, 
Where all our questions meet divine replies. 

The baffled longing that, one weary day, 
Upon a wind of sighs was blown away, 

A feathered seed, pursued by greedy ravens. 
The watchful birds that make our hopes their prey, 

Found lodgment there and in the stillness grew 
A cedar tree whose summit pricks the blue. 
Whose level shadow cherishes a gracious 
Sequestered space of greenery and dew. 

The solid earth is false and cheats our eyes 
With Druid mist and magical disguise. 

Only our Dreamland, holy and veracious. 
Beyond the pillars of the rainbow lies. 
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WHAT IS THE SPIRIT? 



I. 



What is the spirit? Nay, 
We know not — star in clay. 

We know not, yet we trust 
The dream within the dust. 

We trust not, yet we hark 
The song within the dark. 

II. 

These few bewildered days 
Ask little blame or praise. 

All mortal deeds go by 
As cloudlets down the sky. 

We are our longing. Thus 
Let Love remember us. 

III. 

We know not whither beat 
Its wings, nor what defeat 

Death's mighty muffling glooms 
May cast on fluttering plumes, 
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Or if it be success — 
That folded quietness. 

IV. 

When like a flaming scroll 
Earth shrivels, if the soul 

Should those fierce heats outwear, 
What of ourselves were there? 

A longing bruised and dim, 
A seed of seraphim. 
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TO TRUTH. 

Celestial Truth; most beauteous, most austere, 

White-flaming Spirit, take this homage-song 
Of one who seeketh thee now many a year 

Life's paven ways and woodland paths along. 
Thou know'st how oft the heart is faint for fear 

To lose thy trace amid the eddying throng, 
How oft the dewdrop neighbors with the tear 

On moss and heather where the foot went wrong. 

Ah, how may darkness comprehend the light. 

And how should I, enmeshed and clouded so 
In multitudinous error, view aright 

Thy radiant visage and its glory know? 
For subtile filaments of falsehood blight 

The pattern fair whereto my deeds would grow, 
And still their fruits are bitter in despite 

Of all this groping of the roots below. 

Well might my quest despair of thee, shouldst thou 

Despair of it, but still my haunted days. 
By each mysterious leafage of the bough. 

And ashes blanched by the escaping blaze. 
By lure of singing waves before the prow. 

And sunset runes in sard and chiysoprase, 
Awake the bosom Sphinx, renew the vow, 

And once again illume the wistful gaze. 
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For even here thy beams encompass me, 

Tortured and solaced by the happy pain 
To feel the effulgence that I may not see 

Divinely fret the shadow and the stain. 
Still let me love thy light, though long it be 

I wander blind amid the pilgrim train. 
If there is patience in eternity, 

Thy votaiy shall find thy healing fane. 
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DUMB. 

They chime, they chime, the sweet cathedral bells, 
Cleaving my cloudy thought, if murkiest cloud 
E'er hung so heavy as, on spirit bowed. 

This drear confusion weighs. Where is it dwells 

My truth of soul? What veil of shifting spells. 
Duties unduteous, glamours disallowed. 
Myself doth from myself forever shroud? 

Once more that silver-throated peal outwells. 

Amid the chanting throng I kneel alone, 
Mute, dull of heart, yet fain to screen the brow. 

Interpret me to Heaven, deep organ tone! 
Oh, soaring arch, bear witness for me now! 
My dumb God-passion speak, great minster, thou 

For centuries a human prayer in stone I 
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MATINS. 

Clamor of rooks from the cathedral spire 
Hails an encrimsoned east; but chill and gray 
Below the pillared vistas arch away 

Through shadowy nave to glory-smitten choir, 

Where Orient sunbeams thrill with jeweled fire 
The dreaming glass that blossoms unto day 
In roseate plumes and golden halo-ray 

And seraph faces rapt with God-desire. 

Ah, yet these walls, though hoaiy with the woe 
And shrift of centuries, are all too strait 

For such a splendor. From the elm-roofed lawn, 
Where throstles chant and streams responsivejflow, 
I'll worship Him on Whom my longings wait, 
Before the great east window of the dawn. 
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SEA-BIRDS. 

like beiyl which some mighty alchemist 
Has molten with turquoise and amethyst, 
And shot with diamond , leagues on leagues away 
The ocean plimges in tremendous play. 

'Twas so Columbus saw it, Cabot so, 
Those far-eyed sailors of the Long Ago. 
The dauntless Vikings drove their dragon-prow 
Down such a shimmering road as rocks us now. 

But what were they, and what, ah, what are we? 
No more to life than sea-birds to the sea, 
That recks not of the million million gone 
While still new millions toss the sparkle on. 

And shall the sea-bird quarrel with the sea? 
To dip the wing in joy and then to be 
Where broken foam, lost sunrise, fallen star 
Hold court together, is it cause for war? 
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LOGIC. 



Since hunger is, bread needs must be. 

Man begs from West to East, 
And starved on human charity 

Looks for celestial feast. 

Sublimely inconvincible, 
When earth his claim denies, 

When flint and thorn his foot repel, 
He arrogates the skies. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

To give God thanks when brief, oblivious nights 
The tranquil eve and blithesome morning part, 

Easy as bird-song that. But how when smites 
The mace of sorrow, stings the malice-dart? 
Ah, unbelieving heart I 

To give God thanks in words — this is not hard; 

But incense of the spirit — to distill 
From hour to hour the cassia and the nard 

Of fragrant life, his praises to fulfill? 
Alas, inconstant will! 
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TO THE OLD YEAR. 

Auf wiederseheni For we shall meet before 
The throne of God. The drifting snows confuse 
Thy foot-prints. Down the echoing wind I lose 

Thy voice. So be it. We shall meet once more. 

When from the grave of Time thou com'st again 
To front my soul in Judgment, witness bear 
To error, failure, sin; but oh, my prayer, 

My strife forget thou not! Auf wiedersehen/ 
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THE REMONSTRANCE. 

Weary of life? But what if death 

To new confusion bids? 
Who knows if labor ends with breath. 

Or tears with folded lids? 

The spirit still may miss of rest, 
Though oft the daisies blow 

Above the hushed and darkened breast 
Shut close from sun and snow. 

Those halls, all curiously planned, 
Lie void, but whither thence 

Hath fled the tenant? Shall the wand 
Of peace her dews dispense 

In equal share to hearts that beat 

Undaimted till the even, 
And rebels whose imbidden feet 

Would storm the heights of heaven? 

Perchance no soul shall taste of sleep 

Until its task be sped. 
The chaige the living failed to keep 

Goes over to the dead. 

One perfect and mysterious Will 
Threads all this mortal maze, 
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And calls each human voice to fill 
Harmonic note of praise. 

The shadowy, as the sunlit hours, 

That holy Will confess. 
Death holds no secret slumber-bowers 

For our unfaithfulness. 

Then while the morning still is fair, 
The earth-winds o'er thee play, 

Speed on the Master's work, and bear 
The burden of thy day. 

Ay, welcome each new toil and pain, 

The fieiy angels sent 
To teach our harps their golden strain, 

While yet in banishment; 

Lest e'en for thee, whose steps may roam 

Far in some tangled glade, 
When all the sons of God flock home, 

The feast should be delayed. 

For, oh I too long, too long we fare 

Without our Father's gate. 
" Thy kingdom comel " is all our prayer, 

And still it cometh late. 
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Not wrath, dear Lord, thy mercy seals. 

Our own unrighteous hands 
Hold back thy shining chariot-wheels, 

And rob the wistful lands. 

For none shall walk in perfect white 

Till every soul be clean; 
So close for sorrow and delight 

These human spirits lean. 

But thou go forth and do thy deed, 

In forest and in town. 
Nor sigh for ease, while pain and need 

Are plucking at thy gown. 

And thus, when bitter tumeth sweet. 

And every heart is blest. 
Perchance to thee God's hand shall mete 

His imimagined rest. 
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FELICES. 

We count them happy who have richly known 
The sweets of life, the sunshine on the hills, 
The mosses in the valley, love that fills 

The heart with tears as fragrant as thine own, 

O tender moonlight lily, over-blown, 
When the inevitable season wills. 
By gentle winds beside thy native rills — 

We count them happy, yet not these alone. 

There is a Crown of Thorns, Way of the Cross, 
Consuming Fire that bums the spirit pure. 

By luster of the gold set free from dross. 
By light of heaven seen best through earth's 
obscure. 

By the exceeding gain that waits on loss — 
Behold, we count them happy who endure. 
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A PRIVATE. 

**Iti8no feather of fancy." 

He once had worn Love's myrtle-wreath, 
And worshiped Art's disdain; 

But he fought his manhood's fight beneath 
The ruddy flag of pain. 

His comrades scaled the splendid heights; 

But for his only deed 
He proved the bullet how it bites, 

The wounds and how they bleed. 

No mortal plaudits pay this price; 

No herald here has trod; 
The incense of his sacrifice 

Ascendeth unto God. 
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THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 

Who may despise the fallen? Not the soul 
Unproved, outside the warrior fellowship, 
But some pale Michael whom the devil's grip 

Had all but ravished of his aureole. 

Are such the scomers? Ah, not they, who know 
The stealthy lures of evil, how the weight 
Of opportunity confederate 

With passion presses to the overthrow. 

For sweet Saint Charity is not as one 
Whose lily paces print the garden way 
Of youth and innocence. Her hair is gray; 

There is no sinner she is fit to shun. 
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THE PROVING OF THE KNIGHT. 

O Hero-Heart, not thine to yield 
Nor falter on the mortal field, 

However fierce the foemen press. 

In midmost battle's shock and stress 
The hero-heart is best revealed. 

Unveil the splendor of thy shield; 
The ancestral sword didst long to wield, 
Swing high, and heaven the charge will bless, 
O Hero-Heart I 

Remember how, ere larums pealed 
And squadrons crashed and chargers reeled, 
In dim cathedral's hushed recess. 
White-robed, erect, companionless. 
The watch was kept, the vow was sealed, 
O Hero-Heart I 
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so IT PIERCE THE CRUST. 
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Surpri9ed vnth 90 mortal and strange a pang.*' 

So it pierce the crust 
That obscureth life's core of fire, 

Welcome the thrust 
Of the terrible Heart's Desire I 

Though crucible break, 
Shrink not from the alchemist's hour, 

When he wills to make 
From the shards of thine agony Power. 
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DISILLUSION. 



It is when the eyes are aching 

With a passion of unshed tears, 
It is when the heart is breaking 

For the vision that disappears. 
It is when the harsh gate clashes 

On the sweetest hope we know, 
Truth from the darkness flashes. 

And we welcome her even so. 
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THE WORTH OF LIFE. 

'' If thou tastest a crust of bread, 
Thou tastest the stars and the skies." 

So Paracelsus said, 
Paracelsus the wise. 

For the least of beauty that comes 
To the convict watching a cloud, 

The least of love in those homes 
Too poor for cradle or shroud, 

Is Beauty transcending dust. 
Is Love that rebukes the beast. 

Let us say a grace for the crust 
That falls from the infinite feast. 
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LOVE PLANTED A ROSE. 



Love planted a rose; 

And the world turned sweet. 
Where the wheat-field blows 
Love planted a rose. 
Up the mill-wheel's prose 

Ran a music-beat. 
Love planted a rose, 

And the world turned sweet. 
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SHE IS THE GRACE OF ALL THAT ARE. 

BEN JONSON. 

She is the grace of all that are. 

The fragrancy of mom, 
The wild, blithe ring, afar, afar. 

Of Dian's horn. 

She is the hidden carol in 

The fringes of the wood, 
The sudden blue when clouds wax thin, 

The joy of good. 

May God who wrought our fleeting race 

Forbid her fatal star. 
Remembering she is the grace 

Of all that are. 
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MEASURES. 



Measure grist by the millful, 
Dew by the daflfodilful, 
April clouds by the skjrful, 
Tears by Ophelia's eyeful; 
Measure leaves by the elmful, 
Slaves by the tyrant's realmful, 
Green-capped gnomes by the hillful^ 
Rhymes by Romeo's quillful; 
Measure sweets by the jarful, 
Dreams by the brooding starful, 
Robes by the bridal chestful, 
Songs by BoboUnk's breastful, 
Thorns by the rose's stemful, 
Gems by the diademful, 
Gold and dust by the cartful, 
Only love by the heartful. 
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HEART OF HEARTS. 

Will you come to my heart of hearts? Tis a path 

o'ergrown with rue, 
Where rarely a footprint parts the mosses or dims 

the dew; 
Yet there, in the thorn-tree cloven, her nest hath a 

song-bird woven, 
And deep in my heart of hearts the love-lights bum 

for you. 

Would you wend from my heart of hearts? Shall 

I hold my guest my thrall? 
Peace to the rose that starts wherever your footsteps 

faUI 
But leaping in fitful flashes, the hearth-fire pants 

to ashes; 
Shadow on bench and ingle, shadow on floor and 

wall. 

All dark in my heart of hearts? Nay, the skies that 

once were far, 
The skies whence the lightning darts, the skies where 

the rainbows are. 
Look in through the broken thatches. Only the 

wind at the latches. 
But glad is my heart of hearts with the glory of sun 

and star. 
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REST. 



The banners of the sunset are too bright; 

Fairer the after-hour 
When all the sky is flushed by fainter light 

To a mysterious flower. 
These robin troubadours are shrill as pain; 

Sweeter the vespers where 
Some thistle-bird lets slip a drowsy strain 

Soft as a baby's prayer. 

Let Aspiration fold her wings to-night, 

Those shining wings forspent, 
And sit with Peace before the ember-light 

In sisterly content. 
Let Love be gentle as old friendliness, 

Nor Sorrow overmuch 
Perturb the heart, that knows like a caress 

Her long-accustomed touch. 
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THE PASSING SOUL. 

The passing soul yearns forth from wistful eyes, 
Whose solemn gaze is more than mortal-wise, 
On death; and we who in the earthways fair 
Held with her pace for pace — we may not share 
That incommunicable, far surprise. 

Yet must our grief -bewildered hearts surmise 
How, with those slow-drawn, laboring, dying sighs 
Time ebbs away, and yields to heavenly care 

The passing soul. 

Our sorrow wanes from her, our living guise 
Is dreamlike. Hushed in God's own hand she lies. 
Deep in the valley of the shadow, there 
His rod and staff they comfort her. We bear 
The bitterness of death, but softly flies 

The passing soul. 
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THE WHITE PINNACE. 

In memory of mart sheldon barnes. 
" And nawe being here mored in Port Desire.*' 

Ho, the White Pmnace! the foam-white Pinnace! 

Blithe and free as the sea-gull's wing! 
A-leap to discover the dim seas over 

Lovelier lands than the poets sing. 

Ho, the White Pinnace! the joy-bright Pinnace! 

The blue wave creams at her eager blow. 
'Tis well with the sail that hears her hail, 

And sees her pass like a flight of snow. 

Ho, the White Pinnace! the dove-white Pinnace! 

Tender for rock and fragile for gale! 
Her Indies rise where to mortal eyes 

Is only the mid-sea moonshine pale. 

Ah, the White Pinnace! the moonlight Pinnace! 

Trembling from view in that strange white fire! 
Yet mariners know, where God's tides flow. 

And only there, lies Port Desire. 
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THE OPTIMIST. 

The world's wild strife and change 

He sees against a far horizon-line, 
As shadows marshaled by a music strange 
To goal divine. 

He laughs while love and death 

Are breaking mighty hearts, while Mammon jeers, 
He laughs a quiet laugh that echoeth 
The crjrstal spheres. 

If men of bitter lip 

Deride him, still the dancing children share 
His secret, and the golden willow-tip 
In April air, 

— Secret that shall surprise 
Doomsday to festival when through earth's 
dreams 
Of sorrow, pain, defeat, and sacrifice. 
The glory gleams. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP. 

When brambles vex me sore and anguish me, 
Then I remember those pale martyr feet 

That trod on burning shares and drank the heat, 
As it had been God's dew, with ecstasy. 

And when some evanescent sunset glow 
Renews the beauty-sting, I set my pride 

On that great fellowship of those who know 
The artist's yearning, yet are self-denied. 

Feast me no feasts that for the few are spread. 
With holy cup of brotherhood ungraced. 

For though I sicken at my daily bread, 
Bitter and black, I crave the human taste. 
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" A GOOD HEART BREAKS BAD LUCK." 

If one of us two must break, 
The luck that seeded my sky 
With stars malign, or this heart of mine, 
I swear it shan't be I. 

He has pain and age at his back, 
Crosses and frets enough; 
I have laughter and love and a spirit of 
Unconquerable stuff. 

He has flouted my every step 
All day on the windy wold ; 
A knave in grain, he has blurred my brain 
And fooled me with fairy -gold. 

All wrestle-stained I shall come 
To the inn where the journey ends. 
With an empty scrip, but a song on my lip 
That may happen to make amends. 
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POT-POURRI. 



Blush-colored roses 

Droop with the day; 
Melody closes; 

Lips are clay; 
But though beauties depart; 

Their aroma shall be 
Sealed in my heart, 

Pot-Pourri. 

Humming-bird Joy, 

Thistle-down Love, 
Wisdom the Toy, 

Sorrow the Dove 
Fleet unto death; 

So treasure for me 
Sweet of their breath, 

Pot-pourri. 

Life, my garden 

Ambrosial, 
When thy skies harden 

And snowflakes fall, 
Winter shall win a 

Fragrancy, 
Rose-leaves in a 

Pot-pourri. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF THE PALACE. 

A9 I mighi, I put my trouble from me, for in a King'M dweOr 
ing vxu I. — Edda, 

Dancing feet for palace floors 

Of enameled glow; 
Through the carven ivory doors 

Debonairly go; 

Feast it whether the red wine flow 

Sweet or bitter, for we know 
Guests must trust the hand that pours. 

Manners ho! 

Knights of rueful countenance 

Gloom the amber hall 
Where in praise of Dame Romance 

Dulcet harpings fall. 

Turn your wounds against the wall; 

Cover, when the revels call, 
Bleeding heart with laughing glance, 

Gentles all. 

Should your spear in tourney break, 

Be the first to weave 
Garlands for the victor's sake; 

And, at shut of eve. 

If the usher touch your sleeve. 

Gracefully the hint receive. 
Kiss your hand to Life and take 

Courtly leave. 
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A MOUNTAIN SOUL. 

A mountain soul, she shines in crystal air 
Above the smokes and clamors of the town. 

Her pure, majestic brows serenely wear 
The stars for crown. 

The buzzing wings of Folly, Slander, Spite, 
Fall frozen in her alien atmosphere. 

Her heart's at home with sunrise and with night 
As neighbors dear 

Who tell her ancient tales of time and law. 
The miracle of love breathed into dust. 

Until her sweet gray eyes are brinuned with awe 
And steadfast trust. 

Remote she dwells 'mid her celestial kin. 
Rainbow and Moon and Cloud, yet none the less 

Full many a weak earth-creature shelters in 
Her friendliness. 

She comrades with the child, the bird, the fern, 
Poet and sage and rustic chimney-nook. 

But Pomp must be a pilgrim ere he earn 
Her mountain look, 
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— Her mountain look, the candor of the snow, 
The strength of folded granite, and the calm 

Of choiring pines whose swayed green branches stro w 
A healing balm. 

Oft as the psalmist lifted up his eyes 

Unto the hills about Jerusalem, 
Did not God's glory with a new surprise 

Transfigure them? 

That royal harper, passionate for rest. 

Held one still summit dearest to his dream. 

But only to the golden chords confessed 
Its hour supreme. 

For lovely is a mountain rosy-lit 

With dawn, or steeped in sunshine, azure-hot. 
But loveliest when the shadows traverse it, 

And stain it not. 

And thee, marmoreal, hyaline, apart, 

The plumed procession of the storms, the wool 

Of mantling snows but render, Alpine Heart, 
Most beautiful. 
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IMMORTALITY. 



The Angel of the Sun 
Had spread a wing of flame 
Athwart the orient sky; 
Then grew my spirit one 
With Beauty and became 
A Joy that could not die. 

At some far torch of gold 
The shining soul was lit 
And claims celestial kin. 
Shadows its house enfold, 
But are not one with it. 
The splendor bides within. 

Sorrow and vain desire 
Are drifts of darkness gone 
Upon the ebb of night. 
Spark of the primal fire, 
Bliss wakens with the dawn, 
Light answering to light. 
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THE VICTORY. 

The blue sky at its deepest was pricked by one keen 

star 
That flashed a signal to the moon's uplifted scimitar, 
And, like a quarrel in a dream, we spake with angry 

breath, 
Till in that place of shadows our Love was done to 

death. 

God hung the dawn with carmine and pillared it 

with gold 
To welcome in our new Love, the angel of the old. 
With lips still pale from requiems and litanies she 

came. 
But home-sweet lights were in her eyes, — the same 

and not the same. 

All that was mortal of her, the passion, the caprice. 
We had wrapt in cloud-white linen and laid away at 

peace, 
But the living Spirit stood within the temple of the 

sun, 
Her agony accomplished, her consecration won. 
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OUR LADY'S TUMBLER. 

On a leaf that waits but a breath to crumble 
Is written this legend of fair Clairvaux, 

How once at the abbey gates stood humble 
A carle more supple than beechen bow, 

And they cloistered him, though to dance and 
tumble 
Was all the lore he had wit to know. 

He had never a vesper hymn nor matin, 

Pater noster nor credo learned; 
111 had the wood-birds taught him Latin, 

But to every wayside cross he turned , 
And Our Lady of Val wore cloth of satin 

Because of the gold his gambols earned. 

So they cloistered him at his heart's desire. 
Though never a stave could he tone aright. 

With shame and grief was his soul afire 
To stand in the solemn candle light 

Abashed and mute before priest and choir 
And the little lark-voiced acolyte. 

Of penance and vigil he was not chary, 
With bitter rods was his body whipt; 

Yet his heart, like a stag's, was wild and wary, 
Till at last, one mom, from the mass he slipt 

And hied him down to a shrine of Mary 
Deep in the dusk of the pillared crypt. 
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'* Ah, beauteous Lady," he cried, imploring 
The image ^oae face in the gloom was wan. 

'' Let me work ^at I may for thine adoring, 
Though less than the least of thy clergeons can: 

But here thou art lonely, while chants are soaring 
In the church above; and a dancing man 

Might do thee disport." Then he girt him neatly 
And vaulted before her the vault of Champagne. 

On his head and hands he tumbled featly, 
Did the Arragon twirl and the leap of Lorraine, 

Till the Queen of Heaven's dim lips smiled sweetly 
As she watched his joyance of toil and pain. 

Ay, even so long as the high mass lasted 
He plied his art in that darksome place, 

And never again he scourged nor fasted 
His eager body whose lissome grace 

Cheered Our Lady till years had wasted 
The dancer's force, and he drooped apace. 

And once, when the buds were bright on the larches 
And the young wind whispered of violets, 

He came like a wounded knight who marches 
To the tomb of Christ. With striving and sweats 

He made there under those somber arches 
The Roman spring and the vault of Metz. 
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Then he could no more and, with hand uplifted 
Saluted Our Lady and fell to earth. 

Where the monks discovered his corse all drifted 
Over with blooms of celestial birth; 

For when human worship at last is sifted, 
Our best is labor and love and mirth. 
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FALMOUTH. 

There is many a Either away and many a clarion 
call, 
Many a deed for the doing and many a land to 
roam, 
There are wonder-ways that wander where ancient 
shadows fall — 
There is only one path home. 

And green is the path that leadeth to ^ere in life's 
first days 
Our hearts like the buds of April to sun and to 
wind uncurled, 
Taught by this fair sea-village, wrapt in its pearly 
haze, 
The beauty of the world. 

It is here that our pulses caught the beat of the 
dancing earth. 
The multitudinous laughter of the violet waves 
at play. 
That our childhood took from the heart of God the 
gift of mirth 
Simply as thrushes may. 
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It is here that we first saw sorrow, here on these 
rose-clad sands. 
When for her homing sailors the town made 
jubilee, 
Oh, the widow, the storm-robbed mother, that 
stretohed imploring hands 
To the unappealable sea! 

With the breath of the pine and the cedar there came 
to our spirits here 
The breath of heroic life from the captains whose 
voyages were done. 
Like the bronzed sweetfem of October proud in their 
fading year. 
Honors of manhood won. 

Here, too, where all were neighbors and hand lay 
warm in hand. 
Where, like our pink Mayflower with brown leaves 
heaped above. 
Plain ways hid finest feeling, a child might under- 
stand 
The loveliness of love. 

And like to the salty flaw that would pierce the 
forest scent. 
Beyond the sweet of the woods the illimitable 
brine, 
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Ever there thrilled to us through all human cherish- 
ment 
Hints of the far divine. 

Thence it came that, as down the curve of our wind- 
obeying cape 
The low, white, drifted dunes are wavy like the sea, 
Early our thoughts were molded to the unconscious 
shape 
Of immortality. 

There is many a shrine for pilgrims — the fountain 
that quenched our thirst, 
The hard-scaled summit of vision, the i&eld of our 
perilous strife. 
And holy the awe that broodeth o'er the spot where 
we tasted first 
The sacrament of life. 
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YEAR OF THE VISION. 

(1893.) 

Is there no ivy greener than the rest, 

No amaranth from shadowy isles Elysian, 
That we may lay upon thy snow-heaped breast, 

Year of the Vision? 

For thou hast touched this people to a grace 

That half rebukes the solitary ditty. 
All men were poets for one brief, bright space 

In the White City. 

Beyond the circle of her glistening domes 

A bitter wind swept by to waste and wither. 
A cry went up from hunger-smitten homes. 

But came not hither. 

So fair she stood, imparadised within 

Her own delight, as film of elfin labor, 
A moonshine fabric, far from stain and din 

Of her dark neighbor. 

And yet Chicago, from her troubled gloom, 

Young daughter of the young, undaunted nation. 
Breathed in this evanescent lily-bloom 

Heart-aspiration. 
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For through all stress of the material strife, 

The greed, the clash, the coarse, unlovely fashion, 
America bears on to sweeter life 

And purer passion. 

Oh, sting our souls with this diviner need. 

And, ere thou fadest, take our high decision 
To make thy radiant dream immortal deed. 

Year of the Vision. 
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AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL. 

O beautiful for spacious skies. 

For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain! 
America I America! 

God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining seal 

O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 

Whose stem, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 

Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 

God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control. 

Thy liberty in law! 

O beautiful for glorious tale 

Of liberating strife. 
When valiantly, for man's avail, 
Men lavished precious life! 

America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness. 
And every gain divine! 
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O beautiful for patriot dream 

That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 

Undimmed by human tears I 
America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea! 
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AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL. 

Words by Kathabinb Lbb Batbs Music by Clabbmcb Q. B-amjuton 
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